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GEORGE MASON* 
By Henry C. RIELy 


By universal recognition, George Mason has a place among 
the seats of the mighty. And not by the prestige of high office 
or the glamour of the battlefield. He neither sought nor would 
accept the first, and he was both well past the age of military 
service and indispensable in council when it came to the issue 
of war. Among the great Virginians who stood in the fore- 
front of contention and struggle, for Mason alone, leadership 
and great fame arose solely from the contribution he made in 
the enunciation and courageous and unwavering advocacy of 
the principles of the great cause in which he had so large a 
part. Jefferson, Madison, perhaps others, share these honors 
with him, but they have also the sanction of authority from 
high place and official responsibility. 

We need draw no comparisons. He stands among that im- 
mortal group whose abilities and leadership in a great period 
have concentrated the attention of all men. As we contem- 
plate these remarkable men, we may stimulate the sense of 
pride that they were of our own people and soil by calling 
as witness a recent noted historian. Beveridge’s achievements 
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in the literature of history give weight to his words. In a 
sense he may be deemed an adverse witness; for he was alien 
to our people and their traditions, nor was he an admirer of 
the order of life in Colonial Virginia. Describing critically, 
and with no friendly tone, in his life of Marshall, the condi- 
tions that surrounded Marshall’s early life—the great gap be- 
tween classes, the extremes and the laxity of conduct, as he 
viewed it—he was nevertheless impelled to record a notable 
tribute to the great men of whom we speak. These are his 
words : 


“We wonder at the greatness of mind and soul which grew 
from such a social soil. Yet out of it sprang a group of men 
who for ability, character, spirit, and purpose, are not outshone 
and have no precise counterpart in any other company of illus- 
trious characters appearing in like space and time and similar 
extent of territory. At almost the same point of time, his- 
torically speaking,—within thirty years, to be exact,—and on 
the same spot, geographically speaking,—within a radius of a 
hundred miles—George Mason, James Madison, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and George Washington 


were born. The life stories of these men largely make up the 
history of their country while they lived; and it was chiefly 
their words and works, their thought and purposes, that gave 
form and direction, on American soil, to those political and 
social forces which are still working out the destiny of the 
American people.” 


The author of “The Adams Family”, who continues to make 
a notable contribution to American historical writing, submits 
an interesting speculation as to what it was in the united strain 
of two parents that, in John Adams and his descendents, caused 
the sudden emergence to greatness of that family, after gen- 
erations of worthy but wholly inconspicuous life in the Colony 
of Massachusetts. The much greater wonder of the six great 
names appearing in Beveridge’s recital, whose lives practically 
paralleled each other—and to which some opinions might add 
other names, but would subtract none—still more excites curi- 
osity and suggestion. Opportunity, with its inevitable aid to 
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such greatness as they achieved, was at hand. We may find 
explanation in race and traditions, invigorated by the conditions 
and challenge of a new world. But we still seem to face some 
miracle in the life process to account for endowments and 
strength, greatly varying in individuals, but united in such 
extraordinary degree in all. 

What was it in Mason, as a public man, that made him 
stand side by side with these great companions? This is not, 
by an attempted answer to the query of the historian Adams, 
to explain him in some metaphysical fashion; or to stress at 
this point his great gifts and achievements. But, as in Wash- 
ington we recognize indomitable will and unerring judgment, 
in Henry the power to express and advocate in words the 
aspirations in the social order of the great mass of men, and in 
Marshall a transcendent faculty to illuminate, expound and 
vitalize, in its application to the conditions of a wide-spread 
and growing nation, a great chart of government, so with 
Mason there seems a focal point that arrests and holds us as 
we review his life. In his mind the objects and limitations of 
government had reached the conception expressed in his me- 
morable public documents. With the restrained zeal sometimes 
not in him, he was resolved that the new order should rest on 
these foundations. To this he gave all the power of his great 
endowments. But, when his strong, steadying hand had helped 
to carry to these great ends, he withdrew. Like the other 
great men and pure patriots with whom he labored, he might 
naturally and rightly have passed to official place and power. 
But the passion to know and guide, to stand firm against all 
false doctrine, the knowledge that the great work was done, 
without for him the usual trappings of successful leadership, 
seemed sufficient. 

Mason’s staunchness and resolution were of his very being. 
But the firm, unbending quality of his character traces straight 
back to George Mason, the captain of horse who rode with his 
King at Worcester against Cromwell and the Parliamentary 
Army and shared with him the fortunes of that disastrous day. 
The battle of Worcester was the last effort in open warfare to 
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reverse the decision which Marston Moor and Naseby and the 
following course of events had seemed to make irrevocable. 
That was in September, 1651, and it was to be yet nearly ten 
years before Charles II would be king in fact. The record 
does not inform us, but it may be taken as certain that George 
Mason had been a King’s man all the way through. With 
Cromwell and the Roundheads firmly seated, as it seemed, 
Mason, unwavering in loyalty to his own side, like many other 
Royalists, passed after Worcester over to Virginia, to begin 
there the family line which a century and a quarter later came 
to greatness in his great grandson, the fourth George Mason. 


In the Masons of Colonial Virginia, as with all of the En- 
glish stock that gave character and tone to the Colony, there 
was the steadfastness and the continuity of qualities that made 
growth and permanence. Home builders, they were, firmly 
placed where they had set foot, and meeting and carrying with 
strong hands their full share of responsibility in the public or- 
dering and administration of that simple but developing life. 
Where the first George Mason seated himself and gathered 
around him through the years an increasing acreage of land, 
there, not far away, was found the fourth George Mason, when 
the great days came upon him and brought him forever into the 
light. Of this picture—the passage of life and its incidents 
down through father, son, and grandson, to the great grand- 
son—not much, within limits that must be imposed, may be 
presented here. But of necessity a little must have its place. 


It was to that historic portion of Eastern Virginia from 
which her greatest names have come that the Royalist captain 
carried his household gods. He was settled on patented land 
situated then in Northumberland County but later, with suc- 
cessive new county formations from older territory, in West- 
moreland and then in Prince William and later still in Staf- 
ford. This was “Accokeek”, lying in the peninsula or neck 
of land, called Potomac or Marlboro Neck, between Aquia and 
Potomac Creeks. Some years after the first Colonel Mason’s 
death, Accokeek was sold by his son, the second George Mason, 
and the family home moved further north on the Potomac 
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to extensive lands then acquired in the peninsula formed by 
the Potomac and Occoquan rivers. This was called Dogue’s 
Neck and afterwards, as we are told, Mason’s Neck, when the 
family possession and ownership extended to the whole penin- 
sula. Here, until more than a century had expired, the home 
remained permanent, the site of Gunston Hall and the scene of 
Mason’s whole life, except as public duty called him elsewhere, 
with memories and associations inseparable from his name. 

As we trace it in the life of Mason, the story of these first 
generations does not seem to differ greatly from father to son, 
except perhaps in signs of material growth and a more assured 
status as trusted men of the Colony. Each in turn held the 
highest office in his county under the militia establishment, that 
of county-lieutenant, carrying apparently the rank of colonel, 
for they are all so mentioned in the written record. This was 
something more than a title, certainly in earlier days. We read 
that both the first Colonel Mason and his son were “great In- 
dian fighters”, and we have definite record of the activities, 
under their direction, of the companies of men called rangers 
that were formed for the protection of the white inhabitants. 
And as late as the year 1700 there was a brutal Indian outrage, 
the wiping out of a whole household of settlers, just twenty 
miles from Colonel Mason’s home and thus close enough not 
only to require his official action but doubtless to impress the 
insecurity that still threatened from this dreaded source of 
danger. 

There was also service in the Burgesses and the holding of 
county offices and a sharing in all that fixes the tone and tem- 
per of a people’s life and helps to build the body of tradition. 
But it is the figure of George Mason himself that is now before 
us, and we may not linger over these things. 

In him the stalwart qualities of the Masons were united with 
the culture and intellectual precedence of his mother’s family. 
She was Ann Thomson, daughter of Stevens Thomson, who, 
after a number of years at the English bar, was named by 
Queen Anne as Attorney-General of Virginia and passed the 
remainder of his life there. Both his father and his brother 
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were distinguished lawyers in England. Ann Thomson is said 
to have had the mental endowments to be expected from such 
an inheritance, and she was besides a woman of force and 
character. In these personal gifts the unkindness of fortune 
had been tempered ; for in 1735, after fourteen years of mar- 
ried life, her husband, the third Colonel George Mason, was 
drowned by the upsetting of a sail-boat as he crossed the 
Potomac, and left to his widow the responsibility of several 
young children and extensive estates both in Virginia and 
Maryland. 


In this brief word, there can be no minute following of the 
whole way of Mason’s life. We may examine only a few of 
the plainer imprints of his course. We learn that the early 
years, in the interval between his father’s death and his own 
coming of age, were spent at Choppawamsic, where was another 
mansion-house of the family. It was the day of primo-geniture 
which meant—for his father had left no will—that the Dogue’s 
Neck estate and others were to come to him, the oldest of the 
three children who survived. Choppawamsic was the dower 
land, and there naturally the mother and her children made 
their home. 

Of the nature and the means of his education, there is, as 
his biographer tells us, no certain information. But no in- 
quiry need be made. In the evidence of his speeches and writ- 
ings there is not only apparent the power of his mental pro- 
cesses but unerring proof that he had explored the sources of 
learning and had made the experience and lessons of the past 
an aid to his thought and participation in relation to the great 
matters upon which his life, in its essence, was laid out. 

With maturity and the call of large personal affairs, he has 
returned to the home of his early childhood at Dogue’s Neck. 
He was to be master there for nearly fifty years. Life in that 
time no doubt went on as under the older order ; but the change 
and extension which he created and the light of his name give it 
identification in thought and interest only with him. George 
Mason’s greatness is the possession of all who have knowledge 
of American history. But in this company, whose motif and 
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very being trace to Colonial Virginia, it is permissible to cast 
emphasis on some of the lesser things in his life that portray 
him but are not inseparable from his great historic record. 


In the play of fancy upon fact, few things in his life are 
more compelling than the coming of Anne Eilbeck to Gunston 
Hall; though it was not Gunston Hall then, as we shall see. 
That was a later creation, in which no doubt her taste and 
wishes found expression. Young, beautiful, charming, we are 
told she was—which seems to have warrant in the facts. It 
is but to repeat a well-worn, yet vague tradition perhaps to 
remind you that she was the unnamed maiden who involved the 
youthful Washington’s heart in early dissapointment in love. 
That conquest and others she must have had, when George 
Mason—grave, studious, as he must have been even then, and 
nearly ten years her senior—won her, and she became mother 
and mistress at Gunston Hall. Thus early, as it so often was, 
did our remote grandmothers come to their place and power. 


The marriage was in 1750. The twenty-three years that fol- 
lowed must have been the truly happy period in Mason’s life. 
So much in his history impresses his choice, not of public prom- 
inence, but of domestic contentment and studious leisure and 
the direction and development of all that made his fortunate 
lot. Those years were in strong contrast with the period of 
almost equal length that followed, when from his power and 
talents he was carried inevitably to a front place in the stream 
of momentous events and advanced with full strides to the great 
name that will be always his. 

The present house came some years after the marriage. Miss 
Rowland tells us it was completed about 1758. In entries in the 
family Bible and in letters from that time Dogue’s Neck gives 
place to the more famous name of Gunston Hall. That car- 
ries back to the Fowkes of Staffordshire, in England, and later 
of Charles County, Maryland. There were Gunston Halls in 
that family both before and after the transfer to America. 
By the marriage in 1694 of the second Colonel George Mason 
to Mary, daughter of Gerard Fowke, of Maryland, the name 
became also a Mason possession. 
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The house is Mason’s creation. Such changes as the long 
lapse of a century and three-quarters have brought leave it still 
his work and seem unimportant for the present moment. And 
now, by recent public dedication of its owner, under the admin- 
istration of your Society [Colonial Dames], it is to become the 
most notable of his material monuments. But more is there than 
the association of a great name. Gunston Hall has its own indi- 
viduality—in the strength and dignity of its plan and structure, 
the memories of the spacious and abundant life it knew, and the 
spell of the old and enduring. If time were generous and in- 
terest not to be dulled, there might be many a further word— 
of the completeness in appointments and surroundings, of the 
famous avenue of cherry trees, the illusive impressions of which 
it was Mason’s delight, it is said, to reveal to those sharing 
for the first time the hospitality of Gunston Hall; and of much 
more. But as one of the most noted of Colonial houses and 
long a shrine for the historically-minded, the antiquarian and 
many others, it is well known; and there is no call to picture or 
to comment. 


Under Mason’s ownership, the borders of the Gunston Hall 
estate were much extended. The Colonial landed proprietors 
seemed moved by the impulse always to add to their holdings. 
Land, indeed, was the chief source of material wealth and con- 
sequence; and Mason was a great land owner—of numerous 
estates, not only of Gunston Hall. There, as we have seen, the 
whole peninsula of Dogue’s Neck came into his possession: 
some 5,000 acres, to which then the name of Mason’s Neck 
was given. 

And life at Gunston Hall proceeded in keeping with those 
far-stretched lines. As familiar as it has been made to us in 
many a description of the routine and order of things on the 
great Southern estates of Colonial and later days, we are im- 
pressed again with how complete and all-embracing it was. 
Read of it in Miss Rowland’s pages, as narrated in the words 
of George Mason’s son, and it will seem to you like some 
princely domain. There were counterparts among Mason’s 
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near neighbors and very many elsewhere. But doubtless none 
could better exemplify the development in individuals of En- 
glish character and traditions under new and more expansive 
conditions of material wealth, dower, and responsibility. 


We shall not be concerned here with mere figures, but it will 
help to give definiteness to the picture to recall that on the 
Gunston Hall estate itself it is said there were more than 500 
persons. Of this great number of dependents—for, of course, 
for the larger part were slaves—the main body were the work- 
ers in the things produced by the land. And we may pause 
to note the fact that from their toil the shipment of wheat in 
one year from the Gunston Hall wharves amounted to 23,000 
bushels. But well nigh every hand trade and practical calling 
was also represented—which gave to the great Southern estates 
the self sufficiency and independence they enjoyed—a saving 
grace during the Revolution when trade with England was at a 
standstill. 

With the handsome home, the center and impulse of it all, 
having ever in view the whole expansive scene, to which the 
great river, unchanging, majestic in aspect and movement, im- 
parted a sense of permanence and power, with all the needs and 
interests of life encompassed, there was, indeed, ease with dig- 
nity; but much more. Life in such surroundings had for Ma- 
son other ministrations. With his hand on these large affairs, 
his mind and spirit must have found stimulation, as there was 
increase of opportunity, for the work of master building to 
which he was called in his riper years. 

The vast difference then from our own time in the contacts 
of life, in its accessories, not now to be escaped, of information 
and news and entertainment, gives further ground to under- 
stand and to interpret; and, also, to evoke a grateful spirit. 
In the sum of advantage and progress, it is to be reckoned in 
some aspects perhaps an item on the credit side that at any 
moment we may touch elbows with the ends of the earth, that 
at the breakfast table, as the last thing at night, there is served, 
in measures often strident and jarring, a round-the-world com- 
posite of diurnal happening and action—the clash of armies, 
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the contention and counter movement of states, the chronicle 
of the world’s disasters, tragedy, comedy, all doing, thought, 
and emotion deemed fit to bear the reporter’s label of news. 
But we do not avoid confusion or sustain concentration. It is 
something of a modern Babel. In the way that Mason knew— 
steady, calm, steadfast, within the bounds of his own estate 
or the walls of his study, in communion with the great minds 
and experience of the past and with his own thoughts—there 
was larger hope for the stature of a statesman. 

But there are other lights in the picture. There were con- 
tacts—delightful, enlarging, the association and converse of 
kindred spirits. Just across Pohick Bay, now Gunston Cove, 
in sight from Gunston Hall, as we gather, was Belvoir, home 
of the Fairfaxes, the scene of wealth and hospitality, until po- 
litical differences sent its master an exile to England. Further 
away and out of view, but in close communication at all times, 
was Mt. Vernon. Between Washington and Mason there was 
near friendship from their early days, and the intercourse be- 
tween the two homes was frequent and varied. 

Many letters passed between them; and from them and the 
frequent mention of Mason in Washington’s diary we know 
something of the things they did together and of the closeness 
of their relations. In the winter of 1758 Mason, writing to 
Washington, then suffering from illness, urges him to care for 
his health, that he may be ready for service to the public 
“when there may be the utmost occasion.” Was there some- 
thing prophetic in this? Again, he writes to recommend a 
young relative for service under Washington; but the picture 
carried beyond that simple purpose, for we note the letter was 
sent from the “Race Ground at Bogges’s”, and, that there may 
be no delay in the young man’s start, he writes “as soon as I 
could procure this scrap of paper, and get a place in the crowd 
to sit down to write.” And so, again, years later, typical of 
many similar happenings, he is sending for the Mt. Vernon 
gardens “some Cherry-graffs, May-dukes, and large Black May 
cherries.” 
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These ties were no doubt strengthened as events drew on to 
the great conflict with England in which both stood in the fore- 
front. They differed, as strong men must at times—notably in 
later years during the Virginia Convention of 1788, called for 
the ratification of the Federal Constitution. But Washington 
leaned on Mason, the surpassing power he had to see through 
to the heart of things and then to give clear and virile expres- 
sion. And it was the rugged strength and courage and judg- 
ment, deep-seated in both and so often exerted in unison, that 
made them still more, because of mutual understanding and 
trust, a rock of reliance for the cause they served. 

We hear much also of John Mercer, of Marlboro, noted law- 
yer, patriot, and man of substance, who was Mason’s uncle by 
marriage and his guardian during his minority. In his home 
Mason from early childhood was a familiar, and we are told 
that he bore the impress of Mercer’s guidance and influence. 

To pass from these associations to others, less close perhaps 
but adding to our view of Mason’s immediate world of friend- 
ship and acquaintance, we might call the roster of many well 
known homes which, as distances and social relations were then 
regarded and observed, were within the neighborhood of Guns- 
ton Hall. It is a long list, reminiscent of some famous names 
and of a gracious and abundant life. Nearest of all, at Spring- 
field, were Martin Cockburn and his wife, valued friends and 
neighbors, who seem indeed to have been on terms of closest 
intimacy with the family at Gunston Hall. He was one of the 
executors named in Mason’s will. Nearby also, and holding 
an even closer relation—there was a connection by marriage 
between children of the two households—was Cedar Grove, 
home of Colonel Daniel McCarty. And then, more remote 
perhaps but still within the circle of neighborly visiting, were 
the Fitzhughs, of Ravensworth and Boscobel, the Lees of 
Nomini Hall, the homes of the Carters, the Taliaferros, the 
Moncures, the Mountjoys, the Traverses, and very many more. 

The picture in outline, as it has come to us in these scattered 
comments, is of completeness in the circumstances and in the 
ends of living, of ordered authority and effort, of independence, 
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of the challenge and discipline of high associations. The coun- 
terpart was in added poise of mind, a more sober judgment, a 
firmer mastery of self—perhaps, as the flower of it all, the 
quality, in the words of the ancient moralist, of “rendering that 
which is its due to every relation of life.’ Upon these foun- 
dations and rare native endowments, there had been sound 
building, and, as George Mason reached something more than 
the half-way point of life, he had come also to the full growth 
and balance of his powers. The wise, strong man was girded 
and ready. 

But, as the signs of strife increased and the call of the leaders 
was sounded, the shadow of deep sorrow was cast over Mason’s 
life. In March, 1773, Ann Mason died. She had presided 
for twenty-three years at Gunston Hall. And many children 
had come and were growing up around her, nine of them 
lived to maturity. But she was still under forty. The charm 
which in the freshness and freedom of youth held sway over 
many hearts seems to have abided. To Mason, as he recorded, 
the loss was irreparable. In a brief memoir in his family 
Bible he wrote with the warmth of long devotion and trust of 


her gifts and virtues and added that “she was formed for 
domestic happiness, without one jarring atom in her frame.” 


With his part in great affairs, becoming more inevitable as 
events proceeded, there was mingled now a deeper concern for 
home and family. He did not resist the call of public duty, 
but his thoughts were ever turning backward tc Gunston Hall 
and the young lives to whom this greatest of losses had come. 
Mason is known to most of us only in the formal page of his- 
tory—the great law-giver, a being aloof and apart, holding in 
his hand great charters of human rights and government. But 
in the more intimate word we have been following, there is 
brought to us a closer view, a man like ourselves, and we may 
feel the common touch. Though his contribution to the struc- 
ture of state-making in his day was second to none, not the high 
places of life, as we have seen, but “the happiness of indepen- 
dence and a private station”, to use his own words, made the 
real appeal to his heart. “I entreat you, sir,” he wrote, in 
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declining service, at first, in the Virginia Convention of July, 
1775, “to reflect on the duty I owe to a poor little hopeless 
family of orphans to whom I now must act the part of father 
and mother both, and how incompatible such an office would be 
with the daily attention they require. This I will not enlarge 
on. Your own feelings will best explain it.” But the same 
deep concern took sometimes a less sombre turn. What is 
this delightful touch which we find in a letter of an earlier 
time ?—the author of the Bill of Rights writing to his neighbor 
of Mt. Vernon, the future arbiter of battlefields and of the 
affairs of a great nation, but then quietly sojourning for a time 
in Williamsburg, to ask that he secure and bring on his return 
“two pairs of gold snaps . . . for my little girls, 

also a pair of toupee-tongs.” I leave it to your better judg- 
ment to classify or interpret these terms, which are beyond my 
experience. But all of us must rejoice that the great statesman 
left that record. 


It would serve yet more a moment of delight if we might 
obey the impulse to follow further along this same pathway. I 
confess it has been hard to resist that call. But, before we 
reach the end, we must turn, for a little, at least, into the 
high road on which he travelled to his greatness. It may not 
be for long—nor need it be. The record here, traced in large 
characters and standing open to all, has had treatment often 
at able hands; and there is fresh in memory to some of you 
perhaps the notable tribute not many weeks since of a distin- 
guished Virginian on the placing of a bust of Mason in the 
Capitol at Richmond. 

The great work that was done bears throughout the impress 
of his hand. From the beginning of the coercive measures of 
the British Government, on through the whole period of con- 
tention and debate and actual conflict, and the later clash of 
interest and opinion, until the final contest over the Constitu- 
tion, he was alert and watchful, exerting his great powers and 
steadfast in purpose that the foundations of the new order be 
laid in wisdom and strength. 
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Mason, like other thoughtful and restrained leaders, did not 
in the early stages of the controversy intend or contemplate 
complete separation from Great Britain. By inheritance and the 
attachment springing from long-existing habit and sentiment he 
was a part of the life represented in the British Empire. He 
looked to relief and recognition of rights deemed indispensable 
within, and not against, the allegiance that had so long bound 
him and his ancestors. In July, 1770, though the seeds of revo- 
lution had already been sown, he used these words in writing to 
a relative in England: “There are not five men of sense in 
America who would accept of independence if it was offered; 
we know our own circumstances too well; we know that our 
own happiness, our very being, depends upon our being con- 
nected with our Mother Country.” And so a few years later, 
almost within the shadow of war, we have this in the Fairfax 
Resolves: “That it is our greatest wish and inclination, as well 
as interest, to continue our connexion with, and dependence 
upon, the British Government.” 


But there was no question of the surrender of old loyalties 
when they were in conflict with the principles that underlay 
the American position and which none more clearly understood 
or better expounded than Mason. As England’s unyielding 
and, as he deemed it, oppressive course became a set policy, 
he met it with a resolution no less fixed and expressed often 
in tense words. “Though we are its subjects,” he said in the 
same state paper last referred to, “we will use every means, 
which Heaven hath given us, to prevent our becoming its 
slaves.” For, with all his commanding strength of intellect, 
and gravity and weight of character, he was aroused by the 
emotional appeal of the great events through which he was 
passing, that stirred most men. Our own spirits are kindled 
by the vigor and vehemence of his words at times. “Our all 
is at stake,” he writes to Washington, “and the little con- 
veniences and comforts of life, when set in competition with 
our liberty, ought to be rejected, not with reluctance, but with 
- pleasure.” In another letter, a year or two later, deploring the 
disturbance of the “happy harmony which for more than a 
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century produced such mutual benefits to both countries,” he 
exclaiins: “Perdition seize the man whose arbitrary maxims 
and short-sighted policy first interrupted it!” 

His wholeheartedness and devotion were exhibited in simple 
external things. From Williamsburg in 1774, when the whole 
Assembly was aroused by the Boston Port Bill, there is this 
word in a letter to his friend Martin Cockburn: “Should a day 
of prayer and fasting be appointed in our county, please to 
tell my dear little family that I charge them to pay a strict 
attention to it, and that I desire my three eldest sons and my 
two eldest daughters may attend church in mourning, if they 
have it, as I believe they have.” And after the battle of Lex- 
ington, he gave that name to one of his plantations. 

We may only point to his memorable achievements, which 
are great landmarks in the history of statecraft. Analysis or 
extended comment is not within the purpose or the necessary 
limits of this hour. Instinctively men seemed to accept his 
leadership in understanding and in the statement of the issues 
created by Great Britain’s assertion of power and the resistance 
of the Colonies. And so, as crises were faced, it was in his 
word, in the Colony of Virginia, that the lasting record, in 
great part, was made. The non-importation resolutions, pre- 
pared by Mason, presented by Washington, and adopted by 
the Virginia Assembly, in protest against the policy of taxes 
laid regardless of the will of those affected; and again the 
Fairfax Resolves, passed in Fairfax County as the controversy 
moved closer to the point of armed conflict, as well as Mason’s 
less formal writings, are recognized by historians and scholars 
as making a masterly statement of the case from the American 
standpoint. 

Independence declared and made the vital issue of the war 
required the reconstruction of government throughout the Col- 
onies. Mason’s pre-eminence in this great work in Virginia is 
a part of universal history. The Bill of Rights, termed by one 
writer as “probably the most complete as well as the most ad- 
vanced statement of the rights of man that had then appeared”, 
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remains, practically without change in the organic law of Vir- 
ginia, as an imperishable memorial. The Virginia Constitution 
of 1776, whatever may have been the question raised long 
afterwards as to the contribution of other great leaders, stands, 
on the authority of Jefferson, Madison, and Randolph—to men- 
tion only the highest authority—as his creation. 

The attention of all other than the close student of his life 
is naturally concentrated only on these great acts of constructive 
statesmanship. But Mason’s profound understanding and 
steady, guiding hand were in all of the important and enduring 
work of that time of change and rebuilding. Declining higher 
office, he remained a member of the Virginia legislature, and 
bore the burden with other great Virginians in moulding the 
system of law and its administration, by change and new enact- 
ment, to accord with ideas and principles which revolution and 
the result of war had made predominant. It was rare good 
fortune that matters involving in such degree radical readjust- 
ment and future policy could proceed under the wisdom and 
judgment that he and his associates could bring to bear. 

In the demand of the situation nationally, Mason would have 
no official part, except as a member of the convention of 1787 
by which the Constitution of the United States was framed. 
But by word and example, by the influence of his great public 
documents, through direct consultation with other leaders, he 
was a potent factor in the whole scene. Notable among these 
services was that great act of practical statesmanship, the for- 
mulation of the plan for the cession by Virginia to the Federal 
government of the Northwest Territory. His share in the 
constitutional convention of 1787 and in the Virginia Con- 
vention called in the following year for the ratification of the 
Constitution is a part of well-known history, on which there 
may be only the briefest comment. In both bodies he was 
again, as on former occasions, a leading figure. In both Con- 
ventions also Mason was rock-bound in his opposition to the 
Constitution as it was written. In the Virginia Convention his 
leadership, along with Henry and other notable men, against 
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ratification made a weight of adverse power and influence that 
all but turned the scale against Washington, Madison, and 
other advocates of the Constitution, as it provided also a classic 
of the intellectual combat of great protagonists. Beveridge 
has said that “seldom, in any land or age, has so gifted and 
accomplished a group of men contended in argument and dis- 
cussion at one time and place.” Mason’s position, it need hardly 
be said, rested on the highest grounds—the violation, in the 
Constitution as drafted, of principles which, in his view, could 
not be sacrificed and apprehension as to possible consequences 
in operation that he deemed would be disastrous. His objec- 
tions, formally stated, and some of them embodied afterwards 
in amendments to the Constitution, appear among his published 
documents; but we may not here enter that extended and per- 
haps controversial field. Throughout the whole great contest, 
his watchfulness and penetration, his fearless and vigorous 
advocacy not only operated as a restraint on the extreme views 
of some of his opponents, thus holding the Constitution to 
greater moderation in the balance of powers as between State 
and Federa! governments, but, in accordance with all his pre- 
vious course, set also the highest example of public service. 

This brief comment, partial and imperfect as, of necessity, 
it has been, would be at least assurance, if it were needed, that 
a closer study and contemplation of Mason’s life would invoke 
yet more strongly the spell that greatness lays upon us all. 
We have the word of Emerson that “he is great who is what 
he is by nature’—which recalls us to the words first spoken 
here today. Not by the mandate of majorities and the strong 
light of public preferment and authority, not even by the 
weight and prominence that came as he was thrust forward by 
events, is Mason’s an immortal name. He stands aloft in 
token of the leadership of mind and character, nobly exerted 
in one of the great crises of history. As we regard him, titles 
and symbols of place and power recede, and in our vision is 
only the figure of the man himself. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ARMED INVASION OF 
THE NORTHWEST DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By C. Hersert Lavus, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The reduction of Detroit, during the American Revolution, 
was the outstanding military objective in the Old Northwest. 
Innumerable projects for its conquest were entertained by Vir- 
ginia, Congress, and the Continental commanders-in-chief, who 
were stationed at Pittsburgh. Detroit was justly regarded as 
the strategic center of British influence among the Indians of 
the Ohio valley. Yet its capture was never effected. It re- 
mained to military authorities and diplomats of later years to 
secure control of the strategic locations on the shores of the 
Great Lakes for the American people. 

Coinciding with the failure of the occupation of Detroit 
during the Revolution is the failure upon the part of the 
American colonists, to colonize during the same years, the vast 
area of unoccupied land on the right bank of the Ohio and 
along the tributaries of the same stream such as the Scioto, 
Muskinghum, Miami, and Wabash. 

Nevertheless the proposed reduction of Detroit and ambi- 
tious schemes for colonizing the Northwest and other country 
beyond the Alleghanies were living issues which during the 
Revolution were inextricably interwoven. The two together 
were objects of continuous discussion and controversy in the 
sessions of the Continental Congress, the meetings of the Vir- 
ginia Convention and Assembly, the gatherings of the exec- 
utive councils of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and in the reports 
of the Indian agents and officers of the Continental army sta- 
tioned at Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how public and private 
jealousies with reference to Virginia’s extensive charter claims 
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to country west of the Alleghanies combined with military 
exigencies and precarious problems of Indian relations to keep 
the Northwest free from colonization and to a degree free from 
armed penetration during the Revolution. As a result the 
United States became a directing force in its colonization. 


Up to April, 1775, when armed resistance to British meas- 
ures began in the colonies, the province of Virginia had seen 
some important measures taken in the limitation of her au- 
thority over her western charter claims. The Proclamation of 
1763, which forbad settlement beyond the Appalachian water- 
shed, the pending charter of Vandalia whose territorial bounds 
would have included all of the territory within Virginia’s claim 
between Pittsburgh and the Kentucky River, lying east and 
south of the Ohio, the Quebec Act of 1774, the Orders in 
Council of 1773 which provided for the allocation of Crown 
lands on basis of a system of prior surveys, the ambitions of 
Governor John Penn to extend the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania 
to the headwaters of the Ohio, the Kentucky purchase by Rich- 
ard Henderson in 1775—all these threatened to reduce Vir- 
ginia’s domination and occupation of the hinterland to a bare 
shadow. 

The royal government of Virginia had not been passive under 
these onslaughts. The Proclamation of 1763 was regarded 
with some justification by Virginians as “a temporary expedi- 
ent to quiet the minds of the Indians.” Virginians under the 
leadership of Lord Dunmore after 1770 were frequently in- 
volved in what seemed to Lord Dartmouth to be violations of 
the Proclamation of 1763. In 1774, Lord Dunmore’s War 
extinguished the Indian title to lands lying between Fort Pitt 
and the Kanawha River. This war was regarded by Pennsyl- 
vania as an attack upon her claim to Pittsburgh; indeed Lord 
Dunmore proclaimed the authority of Virginia at Pittsburgh in 
September 1774. Dunmore’s War was likewise an affront to 
the claims of the would-be patentees of Vandalia who desired 





1George Washington to William Crawford, September 21, 1767, in 
Letters to Washington, Stanislau Murray Hamilton, editor, 6 vols. 
New York, 1901. 
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all of the land, included in the Indian cession to Lord Dun- 
more’s government. On March 27, 1775, the Virginia Con- 
vention denounced the Orders in Council of 1773, which had 
been published by Lord Dunmore in a proclamation of March 
21, 1775. Thus had Virginia taken up the gage of battle in 
defense of her charter claims, on the eve of the Revolutionary 
War.’ 

With the disappearance of authority from London over the 
Crown lands, no single authority to settle the Pennsylvania- 
Virginia boundary dispute involving the upper Ohio, to com- 
plete negotiations with the Indians embittered by Lord Dun- 
more’s recent victory or to settle the claims of the Vandalia 
company (now known as the Indiana Company after the war 
began) existed. The three clashing political agencies immedi- 
ately involved in these bitterly contested problems of the upper 
Ohio were the revolutionary governments of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia and the Continental Congress.® 

In view of the widening breach between England and the 
Colonies, both Virginia and Congress recognized the need of 
placating the recently defeated Ohio Indians. Early in 1775 
Virginia’s Council and Burgesses appointed a mission of con- 
ciliation, a group of leading Virginians who knew the West, 
including George Washington, Thomas Walker, James Wood, 
Andrew Lewis, John Walker, and Adam Stephen. The Con- 
tinental Congress on July 12, 1775, organized three departments 
of Indian affairs, a Northern department for the Six Nations, 
a Southern department for the Cherokees and other southern 
tribes and a Middle department for other tribes in the Ohio 
valley.® 





2C. Herbert Laub, Virginia and the Crown Lands: The Last Phase, 
1773-1775, William and Mary College Quarterly, January, 1930. 

3It may be mentioned here that the Pennsylvania-Virginia dispute 
was settled in 1780, that Virginia surrendered the Northwest to Con- 
gress in March, 1784. 

4 American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. II, p. 1240. Washington of 
course did not serve. 

5 Ibid, h. 1879. 
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A conference was finally held at Pittsburgh with the upper 
Ohio Indians in September and October, 1775. The Virginia 
mission attended; likewise Lewis Morris and James Wilson 
were in attendance, representing the Continental Congress. It 
was reported that the Continental delegates were exasperated 
at a rcent seizure of Pittsburgh, authorized by the Virginia 
Convention. Holding the treaty elsewhere was considered.® 

From late September until October 10, the conference ap- 
pears to have occupied itself with receiving Shawnee, Delaware, 
Mingo, and other Indians as they arrived, a few at a time, at 
Pittsburgh. In the early parley, Morris and Wilson explained 
for the enlightenment of the Indian warriors, the nature of the 
quarrel with England.?- On October 10, Dr. Thomas Walker of 
Virginia, in a significant discourse spoke to the Indians assur- 
ing them that the Virginians had “not the most distant thought” 
of possessing any part of their lands, at the same time remind- 
ing them that the lands on the left bank of the Ohio as far as 
the Cherokee (Tennessee) River had been purchased at Fort 
Stanwix by Sir William Johnson for the King of England who 
had since sold them to the colonists. 

Walker wished to impress upon the Indians that Indian title 
to land on the left bank of the Ohio had been yielded by the 
negotiations at Fort Stanwix, and the cession reaffirmed in the 
Battle of Point Pleasant and the treaty at Camp Charlotte—two 
events of recent and painful recollection !® 

The fortunes of the Indiana (Vandalia) land company ap- 
pear to have become involved in this treaty negotiation. The 
Indiana purchase had been made in 1763. It was a cession of 
the country south of the Ohio and north of the Kanawha as a 
restitution for damages sustained by traders during Pontiac’s 
War. In 1769 it merged with the greater Vandalia scheme. 
With the outbreak of the Revolution, the Vandalia associates 
in America turned to the lesser Indiana scheme for confirma- 
tion. The claim to validity with reference to Indiana was based 





6 American Archives, Fourth Series, III, p. 717. 

7 Reuben G. Thwaites-Louise P. Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper 
Ohio, Madison, Wisconsin, 1908, pp. 75-79. 

8 Thwaites and Kellogg, Revolution on the Upper Ohio, pp. 95-99. 
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upon the purchase of 1763, a supposed confirmation at Fort 
Stanwix in 1768, and a legal opinion in England by the justices 
Camden and Yorke in 1772, which seemed to validate private 
purchases from the Indians. In August, 1775, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, Sir William Franklin, and George Morgan, associates 
in the company, were counselling among themselves, inasmuch 
as the Crown had never passed their patent to Vandalia, and 
the breach between England and America was widening. Mor- 
gan suggested a purchase of the unconfirmed grant from Vir- 
ginia, the colony within whose jurisdiction both Vandalia and 
Indiana lay. No purchase was made. However Morgan and 
William Trent, another partner, attended these treaty sessions 
at Pittsburgh. Trent’s recent arrival from England aroused 
suspicion as to his loyalty. He was examined and exonerated 
of treasonable intent by both Virginia and Continental dele- 
gates.® 

After the conference with the Indians at Pittsburgh closed, 
it seemed two things were achieved, the securing of pledges of 
Indian neutrality and the confirmation of the territorial results 
of Lord Dunmore’s War. Virginia regarded the outcome of 
the treaty so favorably that on December 20, 1775, troops raised 
for the garrisoning of the Ohio frontier were ordered to dis- 
band.?° 


The close of the year 1775 had thus seen in operation the 
activity of the Indiana company, Virginia and the Continental 
Congress in contact with frontier problems. Dissentions were 
soon to arise among these agencies, seriously impairing through- 
out the Revolution any possibility of a unity of purpose on the 
frontier in the matter of Indian relations, territorial claims, 
and armed penetration of the country beyond the Ohio. 


The year 1776 was to see serious conflict between the Indiana 
land company and the assembly of Virginia pertaining to the 
matter of confirmation of the company’s grant which had nearly 





9 American Archives, Fourth Series, III, pp. 1204-1205; George Mor- 
gan to William Franklin, August 8, 1775, American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Calendar of the Franklin Papers, Philadelphia,1908. 


10 Journal of the Virginia Convention, December 20, 1775, p. 72. 
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been wrung from the Crown, prior to the Revolution, as part 
of the Vandalia scheme. The same year saw differences in 
opinion between the Continental Indian agent at Pittsburgh, 
who was also of the Indiana company, and the Virginia front- 
iersmen over the problem of transgressing the Ohio River 
frontier, the commonly accepted Indian boundary. 

Early in 1776, the proprietorship of the Indiana company 
took steps to secure its claims without the sanction of Virginia. 
On March 20, 1776, George Morgan was chosen Secretary and 
Receiver-General of the company. On April 15, notices ap- 
peared in the newspaper advertising the terms on which land 
could be bought from the company.’2 A few days earlier, April 
10, Congress had appointed Morgan as Indian agent, at Pitts- 
burgh, for the Middle Department.’ 


The Virginia Convention responded to the tactics of the 
Indiana company by invalidating purchases of Indian land until 
they had been tested by the government of Virginia.7* On July 
4, 1776, the Convention created commissions to investigate land 
purchases within the charter claims of Virginia.** On October 
1, the Indiana company formally petitioned the General As- 
sembly of Virginia affirming the justice of its claim.** Thus 
began a long struggle between Virginia and the Indiana com- 
pany associates, at a time when the control of Indian relations 
at Pittsburgh was vested, in a leading associate of Indiana, 
George Morgan. 


Attacks on the charter claim of Virginia were being made in 
the meantime in the Continental Congress. Proposals to limit 
the boundaries of states with South Sea charter claims aroused 
the fury of leading Virginians. The position of Virginia was 
strong enough to secure an adoption of the following resolution 
on November 23, 1776; that nothing heretofore done was in- 





11 Pennsylvania Packet, April 15, 1776, Draper MSS., Winconsin His- 
torical Society, Newspaper Extracts, 2JJ 35. 


12 Journals of Congress, I, pp. 310-311. 

13 Journals of the Virginia Convention, June 24, 1776. 
14 American Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 1610. 

15 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. VI, p. 8. 
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tended “to prejudice or strengthen the right or claim of the 
United States or any one of them, to any lands in America.” 

Turning to the Pittsburgh frontier, itself, it should be men- 
tioned, again, that Congress appointed George Morgan, an In- 
diana company associate, India agent at Pittsburgh on April 
10, 1776; the same day Congress resolved to hold another 
treaty at Pittsburgh. On April 23, Congress resolved in favor 
of an expedition to Detroit.17 

In an Indian conference held July 6, 1776, the Mingoes, 
Delawarese, and Shawnese pledged themselves to maintain neu- 
trality on the upper Ohio and resist the penetration of the 
Indian country either by British or America forces.!® In 
August, Morgan was in Philadelphia; his presence there may 
have influenced Congress in adopting a policy of neutrality in 
Indian relations and committing it against a previous resolu- 
tion which had favored Indian participation in the proposed 
assault on Detroit.1* On November 8, 1776, Morgan wrote 
to Congress that warriors of different tribes were living as 
renegades, at the head of the Scioto River. The Indians re- 
cently assembled at Pittsburgh, he said, had promised to extir- 
pate or remove these offenders.”° 

Morgan desired to allay all possible cause for alarm on the 
frontier and in a letter to the County-Lieutenant of West 
Augusta, Virginia, criticized him for the circulation of rumors 
concerning impending attacks on the frontier.24_ The Virginia 
Convention in the meantime had assured the Indians that any 
taking up of lands beyond the Ohio would be prevented.?* 

The year 1776 closed, seemingly with the assurance that the 
handling of military arrangements at Pittsburgh would respect 





16 Journals of the Continental Congress, VI, 978. 

17 Journals of Congress, 1V, 301-318. 

18 American Archives, Fourth Series, I, 36. 

19 Journals of the Continental Congress, V, pp. 668-669. 
20 American Archives, Fifth Series, III, 600. 


21 /etter Books of George Morgan, Originals in Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; Copies in the Wisconsin Historical Library, vol. I, p. 14. 


22 American Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 1532. 
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Indian neutrality, avoid armed penetration of the Northwest 
and prevent irresponsible borderers from settling across the 
Ohio. 

The year 1777 was a much more active one with reference to 
projects for the reduction of Detroit, none of which came to 
fulfillment. At the first of the year Morgan reported to Con- 
gress that the frontier was quiet, and suggested measures that 
were to be precautionary and defensive rather than aggres- 
sive.2* Governor Patrick Henry, of Virginia, was less san- 
guine as to the probability of peace on the frontier.** 


In February, 1777, Morgan was forced to report to Con- 
gress that measures of defence voted by Congress the previous 
month had not had the effect anticipated on the minds of the 
“Western Banditti,” as he chose to call the renegades of the 
Scioto valley. Nevertheless he was not desirous of aggression 
and included in his letter these words of reassurance, “yet I do 
not apprehend that any nation has in general council deter- 
mined to prosecute a war against us or that any confederacy 
is formed for the purpose—.”*® 

The initiative in military affairs involving the defence of 
the middle frontier now passed rapidly into the hands of Gov- 
ernor Patrick Henry. On February 13, 1777, Governor Henry 
issued orders for the further garrisoning of the country between 
Pittsburgh and Little Kanawha.** It happened that on this 
same day Congress sustained Morgan’s views on the general 
Indian situation, resolving that there was no immediate danger 
of a general Indian war.*7 Morgan in the meantime was 
highly suspicious of the activities and objectives of some of the 
frontiersmen along the Ohio. Morgan summoned to his head 
quarters, in this connection, Dorsey Pentecost, Lieutenant of 





23 Morgan Letter Books, I, p. 28. 
24 Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, vol. I, Letters of 
Patrick Henry, Richmond, 1926, p. 10. 

25 Morgan Letter Books, I, 64. 

26 Thwaites-Kellogg, Revolution on the Upper Ohio, p. 232. 

27 Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 161. 
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West Augusta, Virginia, requesting him to bring the minutes 
of a council of war which Pentecost had held.*8 

Morgan’s idea of a purely defensive border policy was soon 
seriously threatened in a resolution of Congress, February 27, 
1777, stating that if the Governor and Council of Virginia 
saw fit an expedition might be ordered against the renegade 
Indians, keeping care not to disturb Indians friendly to the 
United States.2® On March 12, 1777, the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Virginia prepared the instructions for the expedition 
against the Scioto renegades.*° 

Extremely dissatisfied with the recent tactics of Congress 
and of Governor Henry, and feeling perhaps that other than 
military objectives were involved in the proposed expedition, 
Morgan wrote to President John Hancock of Congress, that 
there was general uneasiness on the frontier and an alarming 
hostility was developing toward the Indians. Morgan recom- 
mended that Congress send an officer to inquire into “the true 
state of the frontier.” Such an officer he added, significantly, 
should be “a cool and experienced person of a liberal mind an 
clear of all Party views with respect to the Boundaries of Vir- 


ginia and Pennsylvania or the conquest of Indian land.’ 


To any one interested in the problem of defence of the 
border from a military rather than a political viewpoint, the 
Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary dispute, the restlessness of 
borderers and Virginia’s charter claim would be stumbling 
blocks. It was impossible to divorce problems of border de- 
fence from these other conflicts which antedated the Revolution. 
Morgan’s attachment to the Indiana company, whose advocates 
in this year were engaged in a legal contest with the Virginia 
legislature, as he must have recognized, contributed to the weak- 
ness of his own position. In the light of later activities and 
correspondence, which will be considered subsequently one 





28 Letter Books of George Morgan, I. 

29 Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 161. 

30 Morgan Letter Books, I, 104; Thwaites-Kellogg, Revolution on the 
Upper Ohio, p. 236. 

31 Morgan Letter Books, I. 
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must conclude that Morgan’s request for an impartial military 
command was mingled with a hope that such a regime would 
adopt Morgan’s views in opposition to either armed invasion or 
settlement of the country beyond the Ohio, and possibly further 
his own private interests in the Indiana tract. 

Congress having heard Morgan’s recent letter read on March 
25, 1777, decided to request the Governor and Council of Vir- 
ginia to suspend the projected invasion of the Scioto country.* 


On April 1, Morgan who had not yet received word of his 
triumph in Congress wrote a lengthy letter to Patrick Henry. 
Morgan promised the Governor faithful execution of his part 
in the preparation of the expedition against the Scioto Indians. 
Morgan, however, expressed a desire to exercise more inde- 
pendent judgment in the matter. Morgan suggested that all 
risk of war with the Delawares and Shawnese, as a possible 
consequence of this expedition, should be avoided by donations 
to the leaders of those tribes. 

Morgan touched upon a more delicate thread in his letter, 
when he brought up the matter of Virginia’s colonization west 
of the Alleghanies during the emergency of the war. Morgan 
wrote: “The settlement of the Lands on Ohio, below the Kan- 
ahwa and at Kentucke gives the Western Nations Great un- 
easiness. How far the State of Virginia may judge it wise 
to withdraw or confine those settlements for a certain term of 
years is too delicate a matter for us to give our opinion on, 
but we have reason to think that the measures we have (tho’ 
out of the strict Line of our Duty) presumed to hint at would 
not only tend to the happiness of this country, but to the In- 
terests of the whole state.” 


(To be continued) 





32 Journals of the Continental Congress, VII, 201. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VIRGINIA: THE 
DATE OF ITS ORIGIN 





By Floyd W. Sydnor, Richmond, Va. 





The population of the new colony, Virginia, increased rap- 
idly and in 1634, by act of the Grand Assembly, “The country 
divided into 8 shires, which are to be governed as shires in 
England,” certain officers being designated to handle the affairs, 
etc. This, of course, was done only as a matter of conven- 
ience to the inhabitants and those in charge of the government. 

By 1648, a number of changes had been made in the counties, 
the names of some had been changed, some divided to form 
new counties and the Indian Territory of Chickacoun, between 
the Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers, admitted under the 
name of Northumberland.* 

Charles River county was one of the original shires* and its 
name was changed to York, by the Assembly of March 1642- 
/3.4 At this time it embraced not only territory south of the 
York River, but to the north of it as well, however, about 1651 
the territory between the York and Rappahannock Rivers was 
divided, that part south of the Piankatank River became Glou- 
cester county and that north of it became a part of Lancaster 
county. 

Therefore; that part of Lancaster county north of the Rap- 
pahannock River was formed from the county of Northumber- 
land and that south of the said river from the county of York. 

The Act of Assembly creating Lancaster appears to be lost, 
and the first court known to have been held for this county 
took place “at ye house of Mr. More Fauntleroy on ye first 
of January 1651 [2.6 At the November, 1652, session of the 


1The Statutes at Large, Wm. Waller Hening, Vol. 1, p. 224. 
2 Ibid, p. 352. 

3 Ibid, p. 224. 

4 Ibid, p. 249. 

5 Lancaster County Deeds, Orders, etc., 1652-57, p. 1. 
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Assembly the county was represented by Cap’t. Hen. Fleet and 
Mr. Wm. Underwood.® 

In 1656 the inhabitants of the lower part of Lancaster county 
petitioned the Assembly to divide the county, on account of 
“their vast distance from the countie courts,” which request 
was granted and it was ordered that “the lower county to re- 
taine the name of Lancaster, and the upper county to be named 
Rappahannock.”? This Rappahannock county became extinct 
in 1692, when it was divided to form Richmond and Essex 
counties,® and is not to be confused with the present day county 
of that name. 

Middlesex county is known to have been formed from that 
part of Lancaster county south of the Rappahannock river, and 
Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, with reference to its beginning says, “The 
nearest date for its formation is its first Court Feb. 2, 1673- 
74.” Evidently basing his statement on the earliest date of 
the first Order Book of Middlesex county which is extant. 

At a court held for Lancaster county, November 11, 1668, 
with the following Gentlemen Justices present: Coll. Jo. Carter, 
Esqr., Mr. Dav. Fox, Mr. Raw. Travers, Mr. Will. Ball, Cap’t. 
Christopher Wormeley, Mr. John Curtys, Mr. Will. Leech, Mr. 
Abra. Weekes, and Mr. Geo Wale, the list of titheables was 
recorded and these are segregated into two groups, “North- 
side” and “Southside”, 103 heads of families with 443 tithe- 
ables being entered for the former and 89 heads of families 
with 482 titheables for the latter, or a total of 192 heads of 
families with 925 titheables actually, while the summary re- 
ports a total of only 868 titheables.‘° The following year, at 
the November court, 107 heads of families with 493 tithe- 
ables was returned, and no mention made regarding their lo- 
cation, however; the addition is again slightly off and will 





6 Hening, Vol. 1, p. 374. 
7 Ibid, p. 427 (also Lanc. Co., Deeds, Orders, etc., 1652-57, p. 315). 

8 Hening, Vol. III, p. 104. 

9 Bulletin of the Va. State Library (1916), Vol. IX, No. 1-3, p. 84, 
note 49. 

10 Lancaster County, Order Book 1666-80, p. 85, et seq. 
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total for us only 453 titheables.11 Nothing apparently having 
happened to bring about such a drastic decrease in the tithe- 
able population we are, of course, somewhat amazed; but not 
for long, after a careful investigation of the facts. 


The May 11, 1664, court of Lancaster county records that 
“This day was p’sented to this Court an order of Assembly 
for the dividing of this County into two Countyes for wch 
cause this Court hath thought good to adjourne the same till 
the second Wednesday in June next and have ordered a letter 
to be sent to the Governor for deferring the said order of As- 
sembly till the next meeting of the Assembly.”2* More than 
four years later, Christ Church Parish Vestry, at a meeting held 
September 16, 1668, passed the following resolution, “It is 
agreed upon That ye petition should be delivered by the Con- 
sent of the pish to the Grand Assembly for the Rattaification 
of ye former Act made for the County of Lancaster to be 
divided into Two Countys.’?* Thus it is evident that legis- 
lation for the dividing of Lancaster county was in progress for 
a considerable time, but without a doubt was completely rati- 
fied by the 1668 session of the Grand Assembly, which was 
then in session. 

The Feb. 15, 1668/9 court of Lancaster county is the last 
time we find Capt. Christopher Wormeley, Mr. Richard Per- 
rott and Mr. Abra. Weekes, in attendance as “Gentlemen Jus- 
tices,”** and our next meeting with these gentlemen, in courity 
affairs, is in Middlesex county, the former as High Sheriff and 
the latter two as “Justices”,’® prior to the dividing of the 
county of Lancaster they had all been residents of the “South- 
side”.1® The May 12, 1669, court of Lancaster, ordered, “In 
a difference depending at this Co™t between Samuel Boran & 
Christopher Rogers in matter of Fact Criminall wch was com- 





11 [bid, p. 129-131. 
12 Lancaster County, Order Book 1655-66, p. 285. 


13 Christ Church Parish (Middlesex Co., Va.) Vestry Book, 1663- 
1767, p. 13 (Virginia State Archives Dept. photostat copy). 


14 Lancaster County, Order Book 1666-80, p. 96. 
15 Middlesex County, Order Book 1673/4-80, p. 1-4. 
16 Lancaster County, Order Book 1666-80, p. 85, et seq. 
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mitted on the other side of the river now Midd. the matter re- 
mayning yet undetermined is referred to that County together 
with the prisoner there to be enquired into.”*7 Without fur- 
ther manifestation it is inevitable that Middlesex county came 
into actual being and began to function as a county sometime 
between Feb. 15, 1668 /9 and May 12, 1669, or at least four 
years eight and a half months to five years prior to the gener- 
ally accepted date, 1673 /4."* 

“October 30, 1669,” Sr. Wm. Berkeley, Knt., Governor, 
&c., granted to Mr. Tho. Tugwell, “two hundred and ten acres 
of Land scituate lying and being in Middlesex County upon the 
branches of the Dragon Swamp and one hundred acres thereof 
purchased by the said Tugwell of Rice Lewis and the re- 
mainder being an adjoining p’sell of land,” etc.’ Other patents 
between this date and 1673 /4 are also recorded, as well as 
thereafter, for this county. 

In the Minutes of the General Court of Virginia, on April 
20, 1670, the complaints of several of the Council, “Inhabi- 
tants in the Countyes of Yorke, Gloster and Middlesex,” were 
registered regarding the sending hither of fellons and others 
from the several prisons in England.*® Lancaster and Mid- 
dlesex counties are again mentioned by this court on September 
25, 1671.24, Recorded in Lancaster county 20 November, 1671, 
is a power of attorney, bearing date 10 July, 1671, given by 
“Cuthbert Potter of the County of Middlesex, Gent.,” to 
Joseph Chipp of the same county, to implead, etc., his causes 
in the county of Lancaster, witnessed by James Blackmore and 
Tho. Wharton.?2. To return again to the General Court, we 
find entered on March 26, 1672, “Upon fuil hearing of the 
matter in difference it appeared that Richard Price hath very 





17 Ibid, p. 107. 


18 Bulletin of the Va. State Library (1916), Vol. IX, No. 1-3, p. 84, 
note 49, 


19 Virginia Land Patent Book, No. 6 (1666-1679), p. 277. 

— of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 
p. : 

21 Ibid, p. 270. 

22 Lancaster County, Deed Book 1666-82, p. 136. 
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uncivilly demeaned himself toward the Commrs of Middles. 
County for which his contemptious & turbulent carriage this 
cort doth order that the sd Price shall publiquely in Midd. 
County Court aske forgiveness and pay 4000"' of Tobb and 
Caske toward building and mending the bridge over ye great 
swamp betwixt Midd. & Glouct County, & to pay costs of suit 
and to aske forgiveness in lanc' county cort of ye Commrs 
there.’ 

High Sheriff’s place for the ensueing year properly belonging 
to Coll. Cuth. Potter, at his request, at his departure for En- 
gland, he humbly desired it transferred to Richard Robinson, 
and on October 30, 1673, Sr. Wm. Berkeley, Knt., Governor, 
&c., granted the requested Commission.*4 Mr. Robinson took 
the oath of that office, May 4, 1674, with Capt. Robert Bev- 
erley and Mr. John Vause, his securities.2* Lt. Coll. Chris- 
topher Wormeley had previously held the office.*® 


Middlesex county court, Feb. 2, 1673 /4, present, Sr. Henry 
Chickeley, Henry Corbin, Esq., Mr. Richard Perrott, Sen., 
Dr. Walter Whitaker, Capt. Robert Beverley, Major John 
Burnham, Mr. Abra. Weekes, Mr. Henry Thacker, Mr. Rich- 
ard Robinson, Mr. John Vause, and Mr. Richard Perrott, 


Junr., ordered, “that Joseph Chippe be Clerke of this Court 
pro tempare untill the opinion of the Hon*'* Secretary be fur- 
ther known therein.”?7_ They next ordered recorded the letter 
of resignation of John Lindsey, former Clerk of the court, 
which follows: 


“These may certifie your wor’pps that I am still in a lan- 
guishing declineing condicon have therefore sent what papers 
relates to this Co't with the Records, as for a Clerk you depute 
who you, please I am not willing to be troubled with the im- 
ployment any longer finding it not agreeable with my present 
condicon as for these other writings Books & papers which be- 





23 Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 


p. 299. 
24 Middlesex County, Order Book 1673/4-80, p. 10. 


25 Ibid, p. 10. 
26 Ibid, p. 4. 
27 Ibid, p. 1. 
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long to the Court I shall deliver to whom your Wor’pps please 
appoint I have not else but that I am your Faithful Servant 


January 31th 1673 John Lindsey 


Endorsed 
For the Wor’pps his Mat'** Justices of peace of Midd. County. 


Vera Copia exiat 
Per Jos Chippe Cl pro tempo. 


The above written letter is ordered to be Recorded.”* 


Mr. Lindsey further wrote “The Right Worshp’ll his mat'* 
Justices of the peace of Middlesex County,” on Febr. 10, 
1673/4, “These are to begg & desire your wor’pps (if you 
have not already done it) to p’mitt Mr. Chippe to be my suc- 
cessor who I judge to be very capable thereof and no doubt 
but will be as faithfull in serveing your wor’pps.”** Joseph 
Chippe took the oath as Clerk of the County on March 10, 
1673 /4,°° and at the May 4, 1674, court an order was issued, 
“that all Books papers & writing & other things whatsoever 
wch belong to this Court & County in the hands of Mr. John 
Lindsey late Clerke of this County be forthwith delivered into 
the hands & Custody of Joseph Chippe present Clerk there- 
=. 

Thus, the county of Middlesex is not only shown to be up- 
wards of five years older than heretofore believed, but Mr. 
Lindsey’s correspondence, the Court’s orders and other cita- 
tions herein related, assure us that there were earlier books 
of record for Middlesex county than the 1673/-4-80 Order 
Book, which in spite of the Court’s precautions have been lost, 
much to the regret of all true lovers of Virginiana. 





28 Ibid, p. 1. 
29 Ibid, p. 4. 
80 Thid, p. 7. 
31 Tbid, p. 10. 
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LAUREL GROVE 
The Home of Geddes Winston 





By Arthur Gray 





The tidewater counties of Hanover, Caroline, King William, 
King and Queen and New Kent, were included in the original 
New Kent County, as it was formed in 1654. Malcolm Harris, 
M. D., and the writer, for a number of years have been con- 
ducting researches regarding the colonial landmarks in this 
territory. This central portion of Tidewater Virginia is the 
richest in colonial remains, considering the area, of any por- 
tion of Virginia; and it is the least known, because from the 
Revolution to within the last few years it was in a pocket, 
almost without railroads or highways, with few main routes 
leading through it. 

The editor has asked that a few of the places studied be 
described in the pages of the Virginia Magazine and the 
Winston home is the first to be presented from this section. 


The Laurel Grove house overlooks Totopotomoy creek, 
named for the famous Virginia Indian that Samuel Butler 
mentions in his “Hudibras”. The entrance to the place is on 
the new road to Bowling Green 5.6 miles from the point where 
Chamberlayne and Norwood Avenues intersect near the city 
limits of Richmond. There in Hanover County, on the west 
side of the highway, a large avenue of cedar trees, which from 
their age, seem to have been set out by Geddes Winston him- 
self, leads to the old home. The illustration accompanying 
this article, is from a photograph taken before 1912, when 
the house was remodeled. The picture shows the home as it 
was when first built, except for the porch and the dependencies. 
The floor and the framework of the first story, with the chim- 
neys (including a great interior chimney that is eight feet 
square), are now just as they were in 1761. 
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When the remodeling was undertaken, a piece of timber from 
the second story was found and preserved, with the date “1761” 
carved plainly upon it. Other records confirm this as the 
approximate time of the construction. This piece of timber is 
being carefully kept by the present owner, Mr. J. M. Long, 
Atlee, Va. 

George Wythe Munford, in his book, “The Two Parsons”, 
thus describes the place: “Mr. Winston and his wife then 
(about 1785 or ’"90—A. P. G.) lived in the old family mansion 
in the county of Hanover, in which their lovely daughters and 
lively sons were born. This old mansion was noted for the 
magnificent oaks around it, for the old well on the lawn, with 
its ever cool and refreshing water, overshadowed as it was by 
two magnificent weeping-willows, which kept off the rays of 
the sun and caused the old bucket, from the constant damp- 
ness which surrounded it, to become in truth ‘the moss-covered 
bucket that hung in the well’. Through the avenues and ap- 
proaches to the house, and all about it, there were hundreds 
of wild laurel trees, with their evergreen, glossy leaves and 
pure white flowers, constantly emitting delicious fragrance, 
and making the atmosphere which pervaded the cheerful rooms 
redolent with delicate perfume. From these, the old people 
had given to the homestead the appropriate name of ‘Laurel 
Grove’.” 

Between the years 1840 and 1850, Mr. Thomas Ruther- 
foord, a son-in-law of Geddes Winston, purchased the place 
from the Winston heirs, for his son, Thomas, who had married 
Isabella Syme. 

Geddes Winston, “gent”, was one of the first citizens of 
Hanover. He was one of the Justices appointed by the royal 
representative, from among the chief men of the county. In 
the year 1770, Geddes and his father were Justices at the same 
time. When the first Federal Census was taken in St. Paul’s 
Parish, Hanover, in 1782, “Geddes Wenston, gent”, was made 
responsible for the tax lists in one of the districts, and in that 
district there was only one individual who possessed more 


slaves than he. 
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When a proposition was being made to have commissioners 
appointed, in 1774, to ascertain bounds of lands on Chicka- 
hominy swamps, a petition setting forth that there was no need 
of such commissioners was drawn up, bearing 60 names. The 
name of Geddes Winston “led all the rest.” 


In 1767, the vestry of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover, appointed 
fifty-six citizens as officials to take the responsibility of the 
determination of parish and precinct lines. Of these, four 
bore the distinction of having “gentl” written after their names, 
Two of the four were John and Geddes Winston. 

On February 26th of the same year, 1767, Geddes Winston 
had been elected vestryman of the parish. By 1770 he was 
one of the church wardens. 

His daughters and their families represented the inner circle 
of Richmond society in the period about 1800. He was the 
progenitor of a race that numbers many prominent people 
today, in Richmond and Virginia. 

William Essex Winston was the father of Geddes. Mary, 
the daughter who was the genealogist of the family, is re- 
corded as saying that her grandfather’s middle name was given 
him because he was descended from the great Earl of Essex, 
but she does not seem to have left any records to show it. 

William Essex married Rebecca Geddes, who was probably 
a daughter of John Geddes, burgess in 1706.* Their son, 
Geddes Winston, married Mary, one of the seven daughters 
of Col. Samuel Jordan, of Seven Islands, who was the prin- 
cipal citizen of Buckingham County. Mary Jordan Winston’s 
portrait is now in possession of Miss Ellen Blair, of Richmond. 
The other six sisters were Mrs. William Cabell, of Union Hill, 
in Nelson; Mrs. John Cabell, of Buckingham; Mrs. Hugh 
Rose, of Amherst; Mrs. Irvine, of Buckingham; Mrs. Hunter, 
of New York; and Mrs. John Wiatt, of Lynchburg. 

Geddes Winston and Mary Jordan had two sons and five 
“lovely daughters”. One of the sons died a bachelor, and the 
other, Dr. William Winston, married a Miss Shelton, of Han- 





* See “Legislative Journals of the Council, Vol. I, pp. 459 and 479. 
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over. The daughters all lived in Richmond as the wives of 
eminent men of the town. 

Mary Winston married the Rev. John D. Blair, who, with 
Rev. John Buchanan, constituted the famous pair, “The Two 
Parsons”, of the early days of Richmond. Miss Louisa Blair’s 
recent book on the Blairs of Richmond, is a complete account 
of that line. 

Rebecca Winston married William Radford, a young man 
who had had a most interesting experience during the Revo- 
lution. He was captured in arms by General Tarleton, in his 
raid on Charlottesville, and sent as a prisoner to England, 
where he was confined in the Tower of London. After a long 
imprisonment, he succeeded in escaping across the English 
Channel to France. By the aid of funds which were furnished 
to him personally by LaFayette, he was enabled to return to 
Virginia. Mr. Radford was an especial friend of the two 
Parsons, and of William Munford, who married his daughter, 
and became the father of George Wythe Munford. 

Sarah, or “Sallie” Winston, in 1790, married Mr. Thomas 
Rutherfoord, a Scotchman, who made a fortune in tobacco in 
Richmond. The marriage was celebrated at “Laurel Grove”, 
the minister being Parson Blair. Mr. Rutherfoord (together 
with Mr. Radford) owned the Albion Mills. He left a most 
interesting autobiography, which has never been published, 
but it tells a lot about the Richmond people of that day. 

Two of the sisters married men who were mayors of Rich- 
mond in the early part of the nineteenth century. Margaret, 
or “Peggy”, was the wife of Dr. John Adams, for whom 
Adams Street was named, and Martha, or “Patsy” was Mrs. 
Henry S. Shore. The marriage of the latter took place in 
1795, at the residence of Mr. Rutherfoord, in Richmond. Mr. 
Shore was Captain of the Richmond Blues. 

Dr. Adams was one of the most progressive men Richmond 
has ever seen. “He secured an extremely efficient police, and 
became the terror of evil-doers in the mayor’s court. He un- 
dertook the thorough grading of the streets, leveling hills, 
filling up valleys, and giving it the appearance of a live city. 


LL 
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He gave an impetus to its docks and wharves, and commenced 
those wonderful improvements in its buildings in all the eastern 
portion of the city, which have shown their effects from that 
day to this. He was the proprietor and builder of the Union 
Hotel, and many of the largest warehouses and manufactories, 
and inaugurated lines of stages to every part of the State.” 
He lived on Church Hill and was the builder of the handsome 
house sold to the Van Lews and wrongly designated as the 
“Van Lew Mansion”.* 

Three of Mr. Winston’s sons-in-law and Parson Buchanan 
were concerned in an incident that affected Richmond vitally; 
and the matter seems to have worked out the wrong way. Wil- 
liam Radford had purchased from Parson John Buchanan and 
his brother, Alexander Buchanan, the square bounded by Grace 
and Franklin and First and Second, on one corner of which 
the Medical Arts Building now stands, for the sum of $800. 
The row of buildings on this block facing Franklin Street 
constitute the well known “Linden Row”. 

Governor James Wood had been authorized by the Legis- 
lature to purchase land for the establishment of a penitentiary, 
so he entered into a contract with Mr. Radford to buy this 
square for that purpose. Now, while most of Richmond's 
elite were living on Main Street, below Ninth, Mr. Ruther- 
foord had built a suburban home at Adams Street, some dis- 
tance beyond Mr. Radford’s block. He discovered that if 
this deal were completed he would have to pass by a peni- 
tentiary every time he entered or left town. So he remon- 
strated, and Mr. Radford immediately acceded to his request. 
Modern problems that arise out of the presence of a State 
penitentiary were probably not known in Virginia at that time. 
The little “penitentiary”, or colonial jail in Williamsburg, 
would hardly have suggested a very alarming situation, and 
Mr. Radford had certainly not intended a discourtesy to his 
brother-in-law. 

The Governor consented to cancel the contract, provided an- 
other place were found for the purpose. Mr. Rutherfoord 





* Pictures to be seen in “Historic Virginia Homes and Churches”. 
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offered the land where the penitentiary now stands and the 
Governor accepted the arrangement. Then Mr. Rutherfoord 
purchased the square in question at the price the Governor 
had offered, and presented it to Parson Blair, another brother- 
in-law. The latter was to hold it in trust for his daughter 
and three sons, niece and nephews of Mrs. Rutherfoord. The 
lot contained two acres, and half an acre was allotted to each 
of the children. 

Mr. Radford, in yielding gracefully in this situation, un- 
consciously wrought a great injury to the city of Richmond. 
As a result of the deal, the penitentiary, which might have been 
back among railroads and warehouses; and the cemeteries, 
which might have been out in the suburbs, now occupy Rich- 
mond’s most beautiful riverfront territory. Property that is 
unexcelled for a residence section is dedicated forever to the 
prisoners and to the dead. 


There is a puzzling story in connection with the tombstone 
of Geddes Winston. Out in the church yard of old St. John’s, 
the oldest burying ground in Richmond, there are only three 
stones that antedate the close of the Revolution (see note). 
The next oldest, after these three, according to the inscribed 
date, recites that Geddes Winston died in 1784. 

In contrast with this, Mr. Rutherfoord’s autobiography states 
that after he had met Sallie Winston in 1787 and married her 
in 1790 (Parson Blair tying the knot), Mr. and Mrs. Winston 
came to live with him at his house in Richmond, and that Mr. 
Winston died there in 1794 or 1795. 

The discrepancy is probably explained by an entry in the 
St. John’s Vestry Book, June 2, 1896. Three gentlemen re- 
quested permission “to replace the present tombstone erected to 
their ancestor, Geddes Winston, who died June 9, 1784, which 
is about to fall to pieces from age.” The date on the stone 
seems to have become illegible, and the mistake made in re- 
placing it. 

Mr. Winston had been a wealthy man, but “he was much 
involved in trouble by security-ships, etc., from which he was 
never able afterwards to extricate himself.’ He was more 
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or less dependent in his old age upon his son-in-law, Mr, 
Rutherfoord. The latter was born 1766. If the date on the 
Winston tombstone (1784) were correct, Mr. Rutherfoord 
would have met the daughter, courted her for several years, 
married her, and then supported the father-in-law for several 
years, all before he was 18 years of age. He tells us that he 
was a boy in Scotland in 1784. 

Mrs. Winston died at the home of Dr. Adams about the 
time of the burning of the Richmond theatre in December, 
1811. Mr. Rutherfoord says that it was only through her 
death that many of the family were prevented from being 
present at the theatre on that occasion, when so many were 
burned to death. By a merciful Providence, the family were 
“exempted from being participants in the melancholy tragedy.” 


Note 


Of these three stones, two bear the dates 1751 and 1754. 
They are in memory of Rev. Robert Rose, of Albemarle Par- 
ish, and of Albert Rose, respectively. There is such a long 
time intervening between these two dates and the third date 


(1781) that one thinks the Rose tombstones must have been 
elsewhere originally. There probably were no stones at all 
placed in this cemetery before the Revolution. 
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THE FIRST WILLIAM BIRD OF CHARLES 
CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


(Continued) 





Contributed by Robert Armistead Stewart 





On April 20, 1663 (p. 373), as already noted, Wm. Bird 
and Otho Southcott were sworn Justices, and took their seats 
on the bench beside Lt. Col. Drewe, Mr. John Holmwood, 
Theodorick Bland, Esq., Mr. Edward Hill, the younger (com- 
missioned April 22, 1661), Capt. Anthony Wyatt, Capt. Robt. 
Wynne, Capt. John Epes, Capt. Francis Grey, and Mr. Ste- 
phen Hamelyn (Hamlin). 


One of the first cases that came to trial before the new Jus- 
tice was that of John Beauchamp, merchant, versus Wm. House, 
Minister, with a matter of tobacco at issue, and in this same 
staple Mr. House was heavily mulcted shortly afterwards in 
consideration of an ecclesiastical lapse: “Whereas Mr. Wm. 
House minister hath openly confesst in Court that he married 
Reynath Anderson & Elizabeth Skiffen without lycence or 
legall publicaon of bands (sic) contrary to the law in force 
the Court doth therefore fine & censure the sd Mr House to 
pay ten thousand pounds of good tobbo according to the sd 
Law to be disposed according to Order of the next general 
Assembly.” 

On May 13, 1663 (p. 417) appeared on the docket the in- 
triguing case of a negro “child of the family” drowned at 
the home of Mrs. Rollinson (ex-Sparrow), whose “murther” 
was laid at the door of the mistress of the house, by Capt. 
Anthony Wyatt and Elias Osborne. 

The jury of inquest, Mr. John Tatem, foreman, Walter 
Holdsworth, Elias Osborne, Augustin Williard, Joseph Os- 
borne, Rich. Price, Benj. Wade, Edward Beck, Theophilus 
Beddingfield, Tho: Stone, John Hix, and George Marshall 
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swore before William Bird their verdict: “We the above men- 
tioned jury doe not find any wayes but that this child came 
accidentally to its death by examining the family causing them 
to touch the Corps we finde no otherwayes.” 

This “ordeal of the bier”, with an accuser, Elias Osborne, 
participating as juryman, presents one of the three or four 
“trials by touch” discoverable in the extant records of seven- 
teenth century Virginia. In Great Britain the last recorded 
instance came before the Scottish High Court of Judiciary in 
1668. 

The enlightened Court of Charles City County was obviously 
sceptical, and resolved “by their unanimous opinion that the 
children of Mr. Charles Sparrow decd be not exposed to the 
danger of their mother who is accused for the murther of a 
negor child of her family.” And Mr. Rawlinson (Rollinson) 
was continued guardian of the young Sparrows, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he keep them away from the danger 
of their mother’s “lunatick violence.” The current husband 
was doubtless repenting, though hardly at leisure, his matri- 
monial haste. 

William Bird, who sat on juries, grand and petit, had been 
spared membership on a jury of inquest, but now heard, 
officially, the jurymen’s oaths. And another inquest, without 
the “ordeal of the bier”, was held over the smothering, on a hot 
May day, of Katherine Lanier, daughter of John and Lucrece 
(p. 565), headrights of Howell Price, Clerk of the Court. 

According to an affidavit of May 6, 1665, the body was dis- 
covered by one Percival Barton. The jury, comprising Tho. 
Holford, James Blamore, Thos. (X) Douglas, Edwd. (X) 
Amos, Richard Dodd, John Poythres, Robt. (X) Abernathy, 
Tho: (X) Parrham, Thos. (X) Cureton, Tho: (X) Chap- 
pell, Bryon (X) Connell, Robt. (X) Godwin, brought in the 
following rational verdict, on June 5, 1665: “Jury * * to in- 
quire & examine ye cause of the unnatural death of Kather- 
ine ye daughter of John Lanier do find & returne ye verdict 
(as we have discovered by proofe & circumstance) that the 
7th of this instant May the sd child being layd on a bed to 
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sleepe (& none by to take care of her) tumbled by reason 
of the heat till she came under a rayle fastened at the beds side, 
where with the face downward, she recd her accidental death, 
haveing the body over the bed, & hanging by the head stifled 
against ye bed & cloths.” 

In April, 1664, William Bird was called upon to repair a 
breach in the peace that called into play his acumen both as 
Justice and theologian—the suit of Mary Gibson versus Thomas 
Stevenson et uxorem. 

Johanna Stevenson, a woman of impulse, whose infant, 
Sarah, had been christened at Martin’s Brandon, possessed 
all the qualifications of a fishwife of Billingsgate. She already 
bore a court record because of an outburst in which a future 
magistrate was not spared indelicate publicity. On October 
3, 1659, Mary Samborn, a thirty years old (or thereabouts) 
eye and ear witness had given testimony (p. 207) that Jo- 
hanna had charged her neighbor, Sara Carter, with being the 
beneficiary of Bird and so known “from Kicotan to the falls” 
(seventeenth century Virginian “from Dan to Beersheba”), 
asserting, in thinly veiled double entendre, that Sara “fluttered 
and flourished in Birds feathers every day” and bade her go 
home to her whelps, and promised further that she would do 
her a mischief by day or by night. If Sara’s son ventured on 
the Stevenson premises she would “criple him or pull off his 
ears.” And Mary Samborn also attested: “The night follow- 
ing ye sd Carters wife being in the pasture Stevensons wife 
came to her againe & told her she would give her her * * * 
mark ere it was long.” 

Thomas Stevenson, with genuine gallantry, kept his tongue 
from the gentler sex, but several times entitled Sara’s hus- 
band “Old Rogue”. 

One William Dollins, aged 40, seconded by his wife, Re- 
becca, reported Mrs. Stevenson’s language with some varia- 
tions. Goody Stevenson called Sara Carter a significant name 
and bade her go home to her whelps, and “at the parting she 
told her that she should find a fiend to do her a mischief by 
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day or by night.” Goodman Stevenson called Richard Carter 
“Bold Rogue”. 

Carter acted the part of a well-disciplined “housekeeper” 
and appealed to the Law, which, through a jury,* upheld him, 
on October 15, 1659 (p. 205): 

“We find for the plt tenn pounds of tobbo damages & the 
defent and his wife to aske forgiveness in open Court.” 

Sequel : 

“Thomas Stevenson hath in open court asked forgivenesse 
for the abuse and slander of Richard Carter¢+ & his wife ac- 
knowledgeing to be heartily sorry for the same.” 

Johanna made a similar verbal atonement. Perhaps only 
through the complicity of her husband in her indiscretion did 
she escape such judgment as that pronounced against the wife 
of George Spencer and the wife of David Goodale, “who by 
their scurrilous brawles & mutuall obiurgacons have provoked 
their husbands to the moveing & urging of reciprocall frivi- 
lous litigious suites contrary to the Lawes for quiett & peace- 
able rule, government & neighbourhood of the people, Itt is 
therefore ordered that the said two woemen (for punishment 


of their past disturbance & their better reconcilement & cor- 
respondency hereafter) be each of them ducked three times at 
the publique place prepared for that purpose, at or neere the 





*On the jury sat Mr. George Potter, foreman, Francis Grey (Jus- 
tice and Burgess), John Drayton, merchant, Lt. fferdinando Aston (of 
no proved relationship to Lt. Col. Walter Aston), Wm. Justice, Morris 
Rose, merchant, John Howell, Walter Holdsworth, Wm. Sanders, John 
Flowers, Augustin Willyard, and Capt. Morgan Jones. The last named 
was the stepfather of James Munford (later Major James Munford). 
In 1655, after marrying the widow of James Montford, Sr., he was per- 
mitted by the Court (p. 15) to “enjoy to his proper use the made cattel 
proceeding and accrewing to the children of James Monford decd on Con- 
sideration of educating the sd children & endeavouring to preserve the 
sd stock.” On February 15, 1665/6, James Monford (Jr.), on attaining 
his majority, signed a full acquittal of Morgan Jones for delivering to 
him his full estate. 


+ Carter was mentioned in the following item, Nov. 10, 1660 (p. 250): 
“Ordered that the administrator of Maj. Cha: Sparrow decd pay to 
Wm. Bird 412 lb tobacco & cask for a silver bowle for the parish of 
os Brandon, and 100 Ib tobbo due Per assignment of Richard 

rter.” 
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next full tide & that either party beare his owne particular 
costs & charges” (p. 486). 

Goodwife Stevenson, with head undrenched, unbloodied, and 
since the autumn of 1657, unbowed, had, in 1664, fallen foul 
of another neighbor also devoted to tobacco culture. The ag- 
grieved one unbosomed the outrage, with its springs in a ques- 
tion of meum et tuum, to Justice William Bird, who amplified 
what he then heard with what, with his own eyes, he had seen 
(p. 478). 

“Gentlemen these are to certefie you that Mary Gibson the 
wife of George Gibson Came with a Complaint to me against 
Tho: Stevenson & his wife which was that the said Stevenson 
trespast her husband, & she forbidding of him Difference be- 
tweene them did Arise Per which meanes Goodey Gibson re- 
ceived a hurt in her arms by a stick that the said Stevensons 
wife flung at her, as she informed me. Gentlemen, the wound 
I saw that she had in her arme, which was much for one 
might have layed the topp of ones finger into it, Itt was deepe, 
& after the said Mary Gibson was gonne, Stevenson & his 
wife came before me & brought A peck of cotton wood with 
them, which I tooke & Crumbelled, but Stevensons wife sayd 
that was the stick she flung & hitt her with, this was her own 
confession, the Originall of their difference was about the 
bounds of their land, & I being agent for the merchants did 
cause a sworne surveyor to Runn over their plantable ground 
before this difference happened & marked a tree betwixt them, 
Giveing the said Stevenson his full due. In Witnesse to the 
truth hereof I have subscribed this 16th of Aprill 1664 

Will Bird” 


On Sunday, June 3, Stevenson had found a weak point in 
his opponent’s theological armor : 

At a Court at Westover, June 3, 1664 (p. 481) Humphrey 
Allen deposed that he, Geo. Barefoot, and George Gibson 
“comeing together & discoursing of the day of Judgment & 
resurrecon of the dead to give account for the deedes of this 
life the deponent told the said Gibson that the flesh must rise 
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againe at that day (& to that purpose) whereto the said Gib- 
son made answer, that he would never believe that when the 
flesh is rotted or parted from the bones, that same body can 
ever rise againe, the deponent replyed; how can you then say 
your beleife, & be of that opinion.” 

This deposition George Barefoot supplemented by asserting 
that George Gibson had openly called himself “an atheist”. 

Thereupon Theophilus (X) Beddingfield, 30, who had a 
daughter Mary baptized at Martins Brandon in 1660, and who 
later took into his household Jane, orphan of Richard Bagley 
to “teach her to read and spin and have competent clothing” 
furnished further details: “Being at Church on the Sabbath 
day & after prayer standing in the Churchyard Tho: Stevenson 
talking with Mr. Burd concerning his difference with George 
Gibson & Saying to Mr Bird he did not mind Henery Preston 
from taking his oath against him But the said Goodman Gib- 
son should never take his oath for he was an athiste, so Mr 
Bird replied and asked the said Stevenson what pretty word 
that was, Stevenson replyed he could not speak it so plaine 
as wee could. Then William Osborne called to Elias Os- 
borne that he meant Athis, And Stevenson replyed againe I 
am Athus & he could prove by two sufficient oathes that George 
Gibson said there was no resurrecon for the said Gibson said 
that when our flesh was parted from the bone they could 
never rise again.” 

Theological weaknesses notwithstanding, the Gibsons came 
out triumphant. The decision, signed by Francis Grey and 
William Bird, runs as follows: “Whereas itt doth appeare be- 
fore us this 7th day of 10br 1663 That Thomas Stevenson & 
his wife hath lately trespassed Geo: Gibson & his wife many 
wayes, we do therefore order that Tho: Stevenson do make 
present payment of one hundred pound of tobacco & all charges 
that hath proceeded on this account.” 


(To be continued) 
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RANDOLPH AND TUCKER LETTERS 





Contributed, with Notes, by Mrs. Geo. P. Coleman 





From JoHN RanpotPH! To His MorHer 


June 20, 1786 


Dear Mamma 


You see I have not forgot the injunction laid on me of 
writing to you by every opportunity. I have not written to 
Papa because Colonel Innes told me he was gone to Norfolk. 
Cousin Beverley Cousin Patty and Cousin Lucy are all in 
town but I have not seen them yet. I have left off Latin and 
devoted myself entirely to greek & French until the boys have 
finished virgil & the long expected time will come when I shall 
begin Horace. Mr. Maury had made the steward usher & 
says he finds him as well asquainted with Latin & Greek as 
he is himself, he is beloved by the whole school. But we dont 
like the Englishman at all. He is perpetually making a dis- 
turbance tho’ he has nothing to do with us only on a writing 





1 Bruce, in his Life of Randolph of Roanoke, states that, at nine 
years old, he was sent with his two elder brothers to the school kept 
by Walker Maury at Burlington in Orange Co., but the following 
letter was written two or three years later, when Maury had moved 
his school to Williamsburg, and established it in the deserted and par- 
tially ruined building of the Capitol, which was done in January, 1784. 
Randolph spoke in later years of conning his grammar, while walking 
round the statue of Lord Botetourt, which at that time stood in the 
piazza of the Capitol (it is now on the campus of the College of 
William and Mary) while the pendulum of the great clock vibrated 
above his head. 

Randolph always referred to Maury and to his life with him, with 
the utmost bitterness. He was prone to judge harshly all who had ever 
been in authority over him, but anyone reading the letters from Maury 
to Randolph’s stepfather, St. George Tucker, written during the years 
that the Randolph boys were under the tutelage of the former, must be, 
in this. instance, inclined to agree, and to see Maury as a veritable 
Pecksniff for hypocrisy and greed. He wrote at first too gushingly of 
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day. He takes our paper to make our copy books and takes 
half of our paper and quills. We have just had a violent quar- 
rel the subject of which was whether I should burn a candle 
in my room or not although the candle was my own in which 
(although I gained my point after he had gone to Mr. Maury) 
the candle burned almost out and I have but the snuff to write 


by. Give my love to all the family and be assured I remain 
your most affectionate son 


John Randolph 


Pray send me by the first opportunity my Greek grammar 
and fables, the fables are in the old room closet, & I would be 
much obliged to you for some shoes & money as I have but 
one pair of shoes and no money at all, having spent all in 
bearing my expensees down————— Tuesday Night. 11 
o’clock 


I have just seen uncle Bannister’s Stephen by whom this 
letter is carried although no opportunity offered when I 
wrote it. 





his desire to “cherish” the little boys and, later, too often of the sad 
necessity of discipline. “Little Jack has made his appearance with his 
usual composure and sweetness of aspect” is a sentence in an early let- 
ter, but when poor little Jack was ill, it was “only from eating too much 
butter,” and any criticism was answered very resentfully. The cost 
and trouble of his charges is constantly complained of in a whining 
manner, and he was highly offended by Tucker’s final decision to send 
his youngest stepson to his own home in Bermuda and place him under 
the teaching of his own former teacher, Alexander Ewing. Ewing 
seems to have been the only instructor of whom Randolph carried an 
affectionate memory into his later life. He was a Scot: captured by 
pirates on his way to Virginia as a young man, he was dropped on the 
coast of Bermuda, clad only in a pair of breeches, which, he explained 
to the Council at St. George’s, before whom he presented himself, were 
his sole material possession. His brain, he however told them, was well 
furnished with a good education, and he assured them that if established 
as master of a school, he would prove of value to the island—a boast 
which he well fulfilled. 


Ewing’s descendants intermarried with the Tuckers in Bermuda, and 
there is among them today a John Randolph Tucker to remind Virginia 
of one of the many ties linking the history of the romantic little island 
to that of the Old Dominion. 
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From Mrs. ANNE RANDOLPH? To ST. GEORGE TUCKER 










Richmond, September 23, 1788 





Dear Sir 

I was not surprised at the information your very friendly 
and polite letter contained, having, like you, suspected it some 
time ago. It has ever been my wish to keep my Daughters 
single ’till they were old enough to form a proper judgment 
of Mankind; well knowing that a Woman’s happiness depends 
entirely on the Husband she is united to; it is a step that re- 
quires more deliberation than girls generally take, or even 
Mothers seem to think necessary; the risk tho always great, 
is doubled when they marry very young; it is impossible for 
them to know each others disposition ; for at sixteen and nine- 
teen we think everybody perfect that we take a fancy to; the 
Lady expects nothing but condescension, and the Gentleman 
thinks his Mistress an Angel. As young people cannot have a 
sufficient knowledge of the world to teach them the necessity 
of making a proper allowance for the foibles to say no worse, 
of Humanity, they are apt to be sour when the delirium of love 
is over and Reason is allowed to reascend her Throne; and if 
they are not so happy as to find in each other a similarity of 






























2 This letter concerns the marriage of Richard Randolph, the eldest 
brother of Randolph of Roanoke, to his first cousin Judith. Richard 
was 19 and his lady love only 15 at this time, and the marriage, which 
took place the following year, proved one of the most tragic happenings 
of Virginia society of their generation. If the wise mother of Judith 
had been less subservient to the opinion of her husband and had actively 
opposed the union about which she had such evident foreboding, much 
sorrow might have been avoided. 

Richard’s character was lovable but weak, as his letters from child- 
hood show, and poor Judith was a most unhappy wife. Richard’s death 
followed shortly after the trial in which he and Nancy Randolph, his 
wife’s sister, were accused of infanticide. Of that crime their vindi- 
cation was complete, but it was followed by gossip and slander which 
were certainly contributing causes of Richard’s death. 

Of his two sons, Tudor and St. George (one named for his step- 
father’s brother, Thomas Tudor Tucker, and the other for his step- 
father himself). The one died of consumption in the south of England, 
the other lived long as a deaf-mute and a madman, and the the fact that, 
with them, the line of John Randolph of Matoax and Bizarre ended, 
was probably the cause of much of the sorrow and bitterness which 
5 - life of the last survivor of the family of John Randolph 
of Roanoke. 
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temper and good qualities enough to excite esteem and Friend- 
ship, they must be wretched, without a remedy. If the young 
People who have been the cause of my giving you my senti- 
ments thus freely should ever be united I hope they will never 
repent of the choice they have made. 

I have given Judy Richard’s Letters; but have desired her 
not to answer them before she has her Father’s leave. 


With good wishes for your self and family I am dear sir 


your Affectionate Humble Servant 
Ann Randolph. 


Tuomas Tupor TucKer® to His BroTHER 
St. GEORGE TUCKER 


New York, May 13th 1789 
My beloved Brother 
I wrote you a few lines by your 3 sons who left me a week 
past to take passage for Norfolk, & as the weather has been 
favorable I flatter myself that ere this they are safely arrived 
—I often lament that I cannot get the better of that unpar- 


donable indolence which possesses me, for I have many things 





3 Thomas Tudor Tucker was the second son of Col. Henry Tucker, 
of Port Royal, Bermuda, and was educated in Edinburgh as a phy- 
sician. He came to Charleston, S. C., to practise medicine about a 
year before the arrival in Virginia of his younger brother, St. George, 
who entered the College of William & Mary in 1771. 

Dr. Tucker’s career as a physician does not seem ever to have been 
successful from a financial point of view. He made many ventures, 
apparently usually unfortunate, in trading with Bermuda and the West 
Indies, running the blockade during the years of the Revolution, and 
had shares in several schooners, but in 1787 he accepted an appointment 
as Delegate to the First Continental Congress, saying that his practice 
in Charleston was “so inconsiderable” as barely to offer him a means 
of subsistence. He was elected in opposition to a Mr. Ralph Izard, 
after having fought a duel—in which he was severely wounded—with 
that gentleman’s nephew, over the divergence of their political opinions. 
It was during the session of the First Congress that the following letter, 
to his brother in Virginia, was written. 

Thomas Tudor Tucker was married to Esther Evans, daughter of a 
Charleston physician, but she died after a few years, leaving two chil- 
dren, who also died before they were grown. 

In 1801 Tucker was appointed to the post of Treasurer of the United 
States on the resignation of Meredith, which office he filled until his 
death in 1828. 
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in mind that I wish from time to time to communicate & to 
have your observations on. But unfortunately I always find 
myself so much in Arrears for Letters to different corres- 
pondents, that I never can begin one without feeling the 
Weight of the whole of them so heavy on my spirits as almost 
to deprive me of the power of writing. 

Our new Government is now in full Operation but how 
it will move or what will be the end of it I can scarcely con- 
jecture. I am not yet in Love with it, & I doubt if I ever 
shall be. With concern I perceive that it has infused into the 
Minds of People here the most intolerable rage for Monarchy 
that can be imagined. Verily I believe that a very great pro- 
portion are ripe for a King & would salute the President as 
such with all the Folly of Enthusiasm. What are Men? 
Not rational Beings, surely, as they pretend to be, they bawl 
about Liberty, & only want the Liberty to make themselves 
slaves. This Spirit has been prevailing here for a great while, 
but I was in hopes that when they saw that the Senators were 
but Men & even the President but a Man, the Rage would 
subside. This however is not the case & nothing is thought 
of but titles for the President & Vice-President. If this Folly 
were not encouraged it might in time wear off. But unfor- 
tunately the Wisdom of the Senate gives its Sanction. They 
have taken it up very seriously & I believe they have be- 
stowed more time in debating on that than on any other Sub- 
ject whatever. Soon after the arrival of the President, they sent 
us a resolution appointing a committee to confer with a Com- 
mittee of our House & to report whether any Titles & what 
other than expressed in the Constitution were to be given to 
the President & Vice President. I objected to the Appoint- 
ment of a Committee on our part as unconstitutional the Sub- 
ject being such as we have no Right to take into Consideration. 
But I was alone in my Opinion & a Committee was appointed 
the Report to both Houses was that no Titles be given. We 
agreed to the Report & presented our Addresses accordingly 
in Answer to the Speech to both Houses. After this we re- 
ceived a Message from the Senate informing us that they had 
rejected the Report & at the same time a new Resolution ap- 
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pointing a Committee to confer with a Committee of our 
House & to report what Title was to be given the President. 
I again objected to the appointment of a Committee, but in 
vain. A Committee was appointed to confer on the subject of 
the differing Votes of the two Houses. In the mean while 
this Senate, it seems, have done more on this Subject than 
they have informed us of (by the bye their Doors had never 
been set open). They had, I understand, appointed a Com- 
mittee to report what Title should be given, & the Report was 
that it be His Highness the President, Protector of the Lib- 
erties of the United States. 

What will be the Issue of all this I know not; but the word 
Highness is in the Mouth of every Fool & Knave—& even 
His Sacred Majesty has been seriously talk’r of. I am out 
of all Patience when I think how we suffered ourselves to be 
duped into Measures distructive of every Republican Idea 
how these things sit upon the Mind of the President I cannot 
judge, but if he is the Man I take him to be & hope to find 
him they must give him not a little pain. Let me know what 
you think of these matters for I feel as if I wanted some 
Person to help me to vilify Mankind. Yet am I obliged to 
try to put a good face upon it & to live in peace with them.— 
Let me hear from you & inform me if I may expect to see you 
with your sons. It would afford me infinite happiness to spend 
some time with you. 

Remember me kindly to the youths, to Fanny, etc., etc., 
I am ever most truly my beloved brother your unalterably 


affect. 
Thos. Tud. Tucker. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT—ITS ORIGIN 
AND REPEAL 





By Edward L. Ryan 





“But the same servant went out and found one of his fellow 
servants, which owed him an hundred pence; and he laid hands 
on him, and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou 
owest. And his fellow servant fell down at his feet, and be- 
sought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. And he would not, but went and cast him into prison, till 
he should pay the debt.”—Matthew, 18 :23-30. 


The writ of capias ad satisfaciendum in England, and in 
Virginia (the same old writ used by the unjust servant) com- 
manded the sheriff or constable to take the debtor’s body and 
keep it safely (in prison, of course) to satisfy the creditor for 
his judgment and costs. 

In England, in the beginning, this writ could only be used 
at the suit of the King. In the year 1285, in the 13th year of 
the reign of Edward I, this writ was extended to actions of 
account. In 1351, in the 25th year of Edward III, it was 
allowed in actions of debt and detinue. In 1505, in the 19th 
year of Henry VII, it was used in actions of trespass on the 
case. In 1532, in 23d Henry VIII, it was extended to judg- 
ments in actions of trespass, completing the whole of the ac- 
tions concerning creditors and debtors. 4th Minor, page 892. 

All the laws for the collection of debts were brought to Vir- 
ginia at the settlement at Jamestown in 1607, and lo! notwith- 
standing the horror of the people of Virginia, imprisonment 
for debt was not abolished until the year 1873. It is true that 
by the remedies of attachment, given in the Code of 1849, it 
was partially abolished, but it was not until the 25th day of 
March, 1873 (Code, Chapter 184), that it was enacted that 
“no writ of capias ad satisfaciendum shall be issued or ex- 
ecuted hereafter.” 

And even in 1873 the writ was abolished with some hesi- 
tation, for the revisors said in their report: 
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“We will not undertake to say that the remedies now proposed to be 
submitted in the place of process to take the body for debt will, in every 
possible case, attain for the creditor everything he can now attain by 
means of that process; but we express the opinion, without hesitation, 
that in cases generally, the rights of creditors will be better protected 
by the measures proposed than by those for which they are substituted; 
at the same time we get rid of the system of imprisonment for debt, 
which is regarded by so many as inconsistent with the liberal and en- 
lightened spirit of the age.” 


The system of imprisonment for debt was greatly improved 
in Virginia by the Code of 1819, for then the debtor could 
make an affidavit of insolvency and be released from prison. 
If the debtor had property of any kind he was compelled to 
make a schedule of it, and surrender it to the sheriff, and 
thus escape imprisonment. But he had to surrender all of 
it except his necessary wearing apparel and tools of his trade, 
for there was then no homestead exemption laws, no exemp- 
tions of any kind, not even his bed and bedding, and to de- 
prive the debtor and his family of every vestige of property 
was even worse than the imprisonment. 


By the Code of 1819 there was another concession to those 
debtors who were imprisoned, by allowing them, upon giving 
bond, to remain within certain bounds adjacent to the jail. To 
pass over and beyond these bounds meant the forfeiture of the 
bond, always in favor of the creditor, who was allowed to have 
the bond subjected to the payment of the debt. This conces- 
sion was the most curious of the efforts to soften this harsh 
procedure. Each county and city was required to lay out cer- 
tain bounds, in a compact form or in long stretches of territory, 
an area not exceeding ten acres, for which there were certain 
rules and regulations. This right ran for one year, at the 
end of which the debtor was required to return to jail, unless 
discharged by the payment of the debt, or by other means. 


Of course there were prison bounds previous to the Code of 1819, 
and it is due to Mrs. Jane Pierce Jennings Wilson, of Richmond, Va., 
that the prison bounds of Henrico County for the year 1799 were dis- 
covered, a small plat of which appears herewith, showing the outlet 
to the river bank as well as other points adjacent to the court house. 
This plat is also of record at the Henrico clerk’s office, where it was 
found by Mrs. Wilson. See Henrico Order Book No. 8, pp. 373, 374, 
pong 386. Hening’s Statutes show there were prison bounds as early 
as : 
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Henrico County Court Order Book 8, 
page 385—Pursuant to an Order of this 
Court of the fourth Instant appointing 
Robert Mitchell, David Lambert, Pleas- 
ant Younghusband and John Stobia or 
any three of them to view the present 
Prison Rules or bounds of this County 
and make report to the Court of any 
alteration which should appear to them 
necessary therein. The following Sur- 
vey Platt and report were this day re- sane? | 
turned. — 

The plan of the bounds of prison rules as is here presented to the 
Worshipful Court is intended for the Convenience of such unfortunate 
Debtors as may be Confined there in. We Consider a place of Divine 
Worship, the Market house, the Clerks office and a walk on the River 
bank as essentially necessary within the Prison rules paying no regard 
to the applications of private individuals to have their property included, 
but to such Convenience as we Considered beneficial to the distressed. 
We beg leave to add that Land marks ought to be set up that the 
prisoners may be guarded against a breaking. 

Robt. Mitchell 

David Lambert 
Pleasant Younghusband 
John Stobia 
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To give an idea of what “prison bounds” really meant, the 
bounds of Henrico County are shown in the accompanying 
plat. It shows that the prisoner, under bond, could go over 
to the Court House Tavern, at the northeast corner of 22d and 
Main Streets, and live there for a year, or he could go up to 
19th and Main Streets and board at the old Union Hotel. He 
could go in and around the old Market house at 17th and Main 
Streets, or he could live at any location within the bounds, but 
he could not go a greater distance than 66 feet from Main 
Street on the north and south lines of Main Street. The plat 
also shows that he could go to the Methodist Meeting House 
at 19th and Franklin Streets (afterwards the site of Lottier’s 
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factory), or if he preferred, he could go over to the Presby- 
terian Church on the south side of Grace Street, between 17th 
and 18th Streets. In passing northward along the streets from 
Main Street to the churches, he could not enter any house along 
the way, as the bounds only allowed him the use of the streets. 
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Distinguishing marks—l. The Market House; 2. The Presbyterian 
Church; 3. The Methodist Meeting House; 4. The Union Hotel; 5. The 
New Jail; 6. The Court House; 7. The Court House Tavern. 


In the City of Richmond the bounds began at the City jail, 
located at the same place as at present, thence ran westwardly 
along Marshall Street, up the hill, to the present College Street, 
thence to Broad Street, including the Monumental Church 
grounds, as well as the African Church (now the First Afri- 
can Baptist Church), thence along the northern sidewalk up 
the hill, and when half way between 11th and 12th Streets, the 
bounds widened to include both sides of Broad Street up to 
the west line of 7th Street. Swan Tavern could be entered, 
and so could all stores or dwellings on the north side of Broad 
Street from 7th to 10th Streets. The City Hall, then at 11th 
and Broad Streets, and the Powhatan Hotel, could be entered, 
and thence to the Capitol, but only the Capitol building could 
be visited. The plat of the Richmond bounds, in Plat Book 
1, page 3, Chancery Court, is too large for publication or use. 

In England imprisonment for debt was much harsher than 
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in Virginia. If a person could not pay his debts there he had 
to rot in the Marshalsea or the Fleet Prisons, until his friends 
or relatives found the money to satisfy his creditor. It was the 
deliberate policy of the law that a man must be locked up and 
deprived of all chance to earn money to pay his creditors. And 
this law was stoutly defended by judges and lawyers as late 
as the days of George IV and William IV. Unless imprisoned 
debtors could afford to pay their own board and keep, they 
were confined in small, dark, damp, crowded rooms, with no 
ventilation and often full of vermin. Not even a bed was 
provided. The sexes were not separated, and moral corruption 
and physical diseases were the results. The misery and degra- 
dation which they suffered are powerfully described in the 
pages of Dickens and Thackeray, especially in “Pickwick 
Papers”, and it must not be thought that they exaggerated the 
abuses which they condemned. 

These conditions were relieved in England, beginning with 
the statute enacted in 1844, then improvements in 1845 and 
1846, and at last, in 1869, four years before the final act of 
repeal in Virginia, imprisonment for debt in England was 
abolished altogether. 

Mr. R. T. Barton, Sr., in his Introduction to the report of 
Sir John Randolph, tells of the ferocity of the laws of Gates 
and Dale in Virginia from 1610 to 1619, comparing them with 
the laws of Draco for the Athenian people. From 1619, un- 
der the charter, and under the beneficent Yeardley, as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, began the real reign of milder law. But 
even under our own laws after 1819, for many years Virginia 
retained the pillory, stocks, the whipping post, the ducking 
stool and balls and chains for minor offenses. 

Until about 1820, the Richmond jail was called the “Cage”. 
It was located at the northeast end of the Market Bridge, now 
17th Street. It was octagonal in form, was used for a very 
long time. It served its purpose until Henrico County erected 
a new jail in 1820, when an arrangement was made by the City 
and the County to keep all prisoners in the County jail. This 
arrangement was continued until 1830, when the City built its 
own jail, with the prison bounds as mentioned above. 
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An instance of the hideousness of the debtors’ law is re- 
vealed in the arrest and imprisonment of General “Light-Horse 
Harry” Lee for debt. He was an outstanding and glorious 
figure of the Revolution, a member of the old and the new 
Congresses, a member of the Convention of 1788, a friend 
of the immortal George Washington, the master of “Strat- 
ford”, and the father of another immortal Virginian, Robert 
E, Lee—he was jailed at Montross, the county seat of West- 
moreland, and again at Spotsylvania jail. 

General “Light-Horse Harry” Lee was imprisoned from the 
llth day of April, 1809, until the spring of 1810. It is almost 
unthinkable that such a character, one who had graced the 
bench of the gentlemen justices at the place of his imprison- 
ment, or, for that matter, any person, in any walk of life, 
could be made the victim, through misfortune or otherwise, 
of such a law as late as 1809 in the history of the world. The 
only good thing that came out of the imprisonment of the 
general was the beginning of that valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Revolution, the Memoirs of the War in the 
Southern Department. It may be interesting to add that the 
legislature of Virginia, in 1861, ordered the remains of General 


Lee to be removed from Cumberland Island, Georgia, to rest 
in his native State. 


In Virginia the laws regarding debt and crimes grow milder 
with the years, until at this time they are thought to be dis- 
eases capable of scientific cure. In England, in 1800, there 
were more than two hundred crimes punishable with death, 
but now there are but four. Turning from the chronicles in 
the books up to 1900, we find the following from the pen of 
W. Blake Odgers, Q. C., with reference to England, and the 
same may be said of the growth of reform in Virginia: 


“But the most marked development in our law during the 19th Cen- 
tury is seen in the legislation on behalf of those classes of persons 
who were under some disability or disadvantage in the battle of life. 
During the reign of Victoria, and greatly due to her gracious influence, 
parliament has shown marked concern for all who were unable adequately 
to protect themselves. It has interfered on behalf of the weak against 
the strong, of the workman against his employer, and on behalf of the 
woman and child against all who might oppress them.” 
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THROCKMORTON 
Compiled by C. Wickliffe Throckmorton. 


In my History of the Throckmorton Family and in all earlier pedi- 
grees of the family, the children of Captain Mordecai Throckmorton, 
(G-125), are given as shown in the pedigree filed in the Herald’s College 
(College of Arms), London, England, by John Throckmorton (G-127), 
of Ware Parish, Gloucester County, Va., in 1769, when he obtained a 
certificate of the Throckmorton Arms shown on page 328, when he was 
in England settling the estate of his cousin, Robert Throckmorton, of 
Hail Weston, Huntingdonshire. This pedigree was supported by the 
entries in an old Bible in the possession of the family of John Throck- 
morton Thomson, of San Angelo, Texas. My suspicion as to the 
accuracy of these entries was first aroused by the fact that the ex- 
ecutor of Captain Mordecai Throckmorton’s will was Captain Gabriel 
Throckmorton, a fact which was disclosed by a suit filed in Essex 
County by Gabriel as executor in 1771. I then discovered the following 
deed which threw a new light on the family of Captain Mordecai: 

This Indenture made this 24th. day of January in the year of our 
Lord 1792 between Thomas Throckmorton Esq. of the County of Fred- 
erick of the one part and James Throckmorton of the County of Essex 
and Nephew of the said Thomas of the other part. 

WITNESSETH that the said Thomas Throckmorton for and in 
consideration of the natural love and ajfection which he hath for the 
said James Throckmorton and for and in consideration of the sum of 
ten shillings to him paid by the said James, the receipt whereof the 
said Thomas doth hereby acknowledge, hath given granted bargained 
and sold and delivered & by these presents, doth give, grant Bargain 
and sell and deliver unto the said James Throckmorton his heirs, Ex- 
ecutors, Administrators and assigns forever a Negro Boy Slave named 
Daniel about the age of nine years to have and to hold the said Slave 
to him the said James Throckmorton his heirs and assigns forever. 

IN TESTIMONY whereof the parties to these presents have here- 
unto subscribed their names and affixed their seals the day and year 
above written. 

Thomas Throckmorton L. S. 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Thomas Throckmorton Junr. 
Albion Throckmorton. 
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Deed book No. 23, page 261, Frederick County, Va. 
As James Throckmorton of Essex was a son of Captain Gabriel 
Throckmorton it was self-evident that Captain Gabriel was a brother 
of Thomas Throckmorton of Frederick County and a son of Captain 
Mordecai. As this discovery was too late to appear in the proper place 
in the history, I was forced to enter it hurriedly under the head of 
errata in the front of the book, since then after mature thought I have 
come to the following conclusions: that John Throckmorton when he 
filed the pedigree in London did not give any of his Uncle Mordecai’s 
children except the ones who had married his brother and sister, viz: 
Thomas, who had married his sister Mary, and Lucy, who had married 
his brother Robert; this would account for the omission of the names 
of Gabriel and Albion from the pedigree; these two names, however, 
appear in the Bible entry as the sons of Col. Robert Throckmorton, 
of Ware Parish, as brothers of John, who left their names off the 
pedigree. 
On further investigation I found that the Bible in which the entries 
were made was not a contemporary one and further that the entries 
were made on Jan. 15, 1846; this memorandum appears in the Bible: 
“Copied from original documents by Richard P. Llewellyn Baber, son of 
James Baber & Maria Jordan Llewellyn, born at Roxton Aug. 3, 1823”, 
dated January 15, 1846. Memorandum: “The origl. documents from 
which this family record is made out will be found in a bundle of 
papers marked ‘Family Papers’ generally kept on the lowest shelf in the 
press underneath the book case in two old Bibles.” I have endeavored 
to locate the original documents without success. 
Unfortunately the will of Captain Mordecai Throckmorton was burned 
when the records of Gloucester and King and Queen counties were de- 
stroyed during the Civil War. I have had the records of adjoining 
counties searched without success so far, but I am hoping that some day 
it still may be found. 
However, the records of Donald Robertson’s school in King and 
Queen County, which were published in the Virginia Magazine, Vol. 
XXXIV, page 236, and Vol. XXXV, pages 55 and 56, the period cov- 
ered is from 1758 to 1773, and among the pupils appear the names 
of the younger children of Captain Mordecai Throckmorton. 
I have therefore revised the list of Capt. Mordecai Throckmorton’s 
children, as follows: 
1, Captain Gabriel Throckmorton, b. 1735, executor of his father’s 
will, m. Judith Edmondson. 

2. Thomas Throckmorton, b. 1739, d. April 27, 1826, m. 1st, Mary, 
dau. of Col. Robert Throckmorton, of Ware Parish; m. 2nd, Mary 
Anne Hooe. 
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. Albion Throckmorton, living in Frederick County as laté as Jan. 
24, 1792. 
4. Mordecai Throckmorton, attended Donald Robertson’s School, 1760- 
62. 
5. William* Throckmorton, attended school, 1760-62; m. 1st, ————, 
possibly 2nd, March 15, 1787, Elizabeth Philips, of County York. 
1. Mary Throckmorton, m. Major William Moore, d. May 31, 
1797. 
2. Sussannah Throckmorton, m. Rev. Thomas Hughes. 
3. Lucy Throckmorton, m. Robert Throckmorton, of Culpeper 
County, son of Col. Robert Throckmorton, of Ware Parish. 
4. Patsy Throckmorton, attended school 1760-62. 
5. Ann Throckmorton, b. Dec. 5, 176-+; m. John Rogers, Jr., of 
York County, June 23, 179-. 
6. Frances Throckmorton, d. unm.; will dated May 2, 1790; proved 
Fauquier County, 27 Sept., 1790. 

A few words of explanation as to the daughters should be given 
here. It is well known to genealogists that Sussannah Throckmorton 
m. the Rev. Thomas Hughes; by many she has been given as the 
daughter of Col. Robert Throckmorton, of Ware Parish, but her name 
does not appear in the pedigree filed by John Throckmerton, referred 
to above. The same is true as to Mary Throckmorton, who m. Major 
William Moore. Their son, John Moore, m. Frances, daughter of Fran- 
ces Throckmorton and Col. James Barbour. I have therefore assumed 
that they were both daughters of Captain Mordecai Throckmorton. Patsy 
attended school with her two brothers, Mordecai and William. 

Frances Throckmorton in her will leaves money to her brother, Wil- 
liam, and her sisters, Mary and Ann, which I think identifies them all 
fairly well. 

It is possible that Captain Mordecai Throckmorton married a second 
wife, although there is no record of a second marriage. 

Captain Gabriel Throckmorton and his family evidently moved to 
Frederick County with his brothers, William and Thomas, as he ap- 





* William Throckmorton was shown in the list of his brother, Thomas, 
in the first census of the U. S., 1782, as in Frederick County, his fam- 
ily consisting of three whites and twelve slaves. He bought 350 acres of 
land in Berkeley County in 1778, at the same time that his brother, 
Thomas, bought 550, the seller in both cases being John Briscoe and 
Ann, his wife. It would seem from this that if he married Elizabeth 
Phillips she was in all probability his second wife. He was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. See H. F. Boogher’s Gleanings of Virginia 
History, page 193. 

+ See entry, Phillips’ Bible. 
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peared in the first census of the United States taken in 1782 in Thomas 
Throckmorton’s list, his family consisting of ten whites and twenty 
slaves. In January, 1787, he is spoken of in a deed in Berkeley County as 
late of Frederick County, with his son, Gabriel, junior. He married 
Judith, dau. of Thomas Edmondson, of Essex County, and his wife, 

Dorothy Todd, dau. of Col. William Todd. He probably died about 

1791, as his children appear in the records of Essex County on that 

date, viz: Sarah, Lucy, Judith, Fannie, James and William, and in 

1801 Sarah, Lucy and Judith Throckmorton still appear on the tax 

books apparently still unmarried. In 1803 Sarah’s name appears, fol- 
lowed by the name of Wm. Smith in parenthesis, evidently her hus- 
band, and Lucy and Judith appear as still single. 

Captain Gabriel Throckmorton, although he served as an officer for 
several years in the Virginia Colonial Militia, attaining the rank of 
Captain, and being entitled to 3,000 acres of land on account of his 
service, does not appear to have served in the army during the Revo- 
lution. As he was forty years of age in 1775 and an experienced officer 
I feel that he must have served, but owing to the destruction of the 
records I have been unable to locate any records of such service. 

Recent discoveries due to further research in the records of Essex 
and Berkeley Counties have enabled me to give the following in regard 
to his children: 

1. Albion Throckmorton, b. about 1761, attended Donald Robertson’s 
school in King and Queen County, Va., in 1772 and 1773, when he 
was taking the “Rudiments of Latin”, m. Mary, dau. of Captain 
James Webb, Jr., and Mary Edmondson. Original member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia. Left issue. 

. Gabriel Throckmorton, Jr., was in Berkeley County with his father 
in 1787, died before 1800, m. . Left issue, Sally, 
who was under age 15th Dec., 1800, when a bond was given to the 
Justices of Essex County covering her estate in that county. 


. William Todd Throckmorton, b. about 1767, died in Winchester, 
Frederick County, Va., 1812, will dated 18 July, 1811, proved in 
Frederick County, Jan., 1812, m. about 1785, Mary, dau. of Roger 
Dixon, of Fredericksburg, Va., and his wife, Lucy Rootes. Eliz- 
abeth Dixon Edmondson, sister of Mary, in her will dated Jan. 7, 
and Judith Throckmorton of Essex County ... to my relative 
Dorothea Webb wife of James Webb... to my relative little 
1804, proved Essex County, Feb., 1804: “to my two relatives Lucy 
James Edmondson Throckmorton, son of James Edmondson Throck- 
morton my watch, My mother Mrs. Lucy Dixon, my sister Molly 
Throckmorton, wife of Mr. William Throckmorton.” Codicil— 
“To my relative Lucy Throckmorton of Essex County a gold Locket 
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to be set with my hair”. William Todd Throckmorton had issue: 

a. William Todd Throckmorton, died before April, 1818; m. Amelia, 
dau. of Rev. Sam’l Calvert, and had Simon Owen and Wm. 
Todd Throckmorton, died in New Orleans, La., of yellow fever, 
1841; aged 28 years. 

. Lucy Rootes Throckmorton, b. 1784-5; m. 17 Sept., 1801, Dr. 
John Thomson; had issue. 

. Henrietta Throckmorton, of age, unm. in 1818. 

d. Emeline Throckmorton, d. an infant. The last two buried in 
graveyard of Christ Church, Millwood, Clarke County, Va., as 
daughters of Wm. Todd Throckmorton. 

. Mildred Throckmorton, m. Doctor Cornelius Baldwin (second 
wife), May, 1813; died Sept., 1816; had issue: Cornelia. Doc- 
tor Baldwin died in 1827, aged 76. 


. James Edmondson Throckmorton moved about 1797 to Princeton, 


Ky.; m. Sarah A . Her will, dated Jan. 8, 1853, proved 
Macon Co., Ill., 13th Oct., 1860. She died 8th Aug., 1860. His 
will dated 15th March, 1848, proved 19th June, 1848, Caldwell Co., 
Ky. Left issue. 


. Dorothy Throckmorton, m. James Webb, of Essex Co., Va., brother 


of Mary Webb, who married Albion Throckmorton. 


. Fannie Throckmorton was unmarried in 1792 and living in Essex 


County as her name appears on the personal tax rolls at that date. 


. Sally Throckmorton, m. William Smith, of Essex, prior to 1802. 


See personal tax accounts of Essex for that year. 


. Lucy Throckmorton, living in January, 1804, in Essex County; m. 


Robin Brooking, son of Col. Vivion Brooking. 


. Judith Throckmorton, m. William Ball, of “Chapel Green”, Fred- 


10. 


erick Co., Va., and had issue: 

a. William Payne Ball. 

b. Thomas Kempe Ball. 

c. Elizabeth Henry Ball. 

d. Nancy Ball. 

e. Judith Throckmorton Ball. 

Martha Todd Throckmorton, with her father in Berkeley County, 
18 Jan., 1787, as she appears as a witness to a deed. 

As there were three Albion Throckmortons alive during the Revo- 


lution there has been much speculation as to which of these was the 


or 


iginal member of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Vir- 


ginia. When my history of the family was written, due to the fact 
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that Albion (the son of Capt. Gabriel) was omitted in the extract of 
the James Edmondson’s will, given in the William and Mary Quarterly, 
Vol. 22, page 17, which I quoted, he was overlooked by me and subse- 
quent confusion occurred; a search of the records disclosed that he was 
mentioned in the will and was Capt. Gabriel’s eldest son. He evidently 
was the Albion Throckmorton, Jr. (so called to distinguish him from 
his Uncle Albion) who received land warrants for his service in the 
Revolution, not knowing of his existence before I assumed that Albion 
Throckmorton, who married Mildred Washington, was the man who 
served in the War, but his will was proved on 3rd Feb., 1796, and con- 
sequently he could not have been the Albion Throckmorton who entered 
said Throckmorton Line, a survey made by Broadwater or Moses by 
virtue of a land office Treasury Warrant, No. 1265, August 3, 1796, 
and Aug. 4, 1796, withdrew same and entered 120 acres, also 255 acres 
on waters of Sleepy Creek by virtue of land office Treasury Warrant 
No. 1265. Then on Nov. 22, 1796, withdrew 20 acres of the 120 and 
116 of the 255 acre grant and entered 301 acres on drains of Sleepy 
Creek assigned to him by Daniel Hunter (Land Entry Book, No. 1, 
page 76). 

Albion Throckmorton and Albion Throckmorton, Jr., witnessed several 
deeds in Berkeley County. Sometimes the word Junior was omitted 
but on another deed signed the same day it would be used. 


Warrants were issued as follows: 3207, Albion Throckmorton, Jr., 
1666 2/3 acres; 3206, Albion Throckmorton, Jr., 1,000 acres, rank sub- 
altern Virginia Continental Line term of war, date 24th June, 1784 
(Year Book Kentucky Sons of Revolution, 1894-1913). 

His service in the Revolution given in Saffell’s Records of the Revo- 
lution is as follows: 1776-1783, Albion Throckmorton recruiting in the 
Valley of Virginia for Light Horse Harry Lee’s troops. He was men- 
tioned by Major Henry Peyton. Served as Cornet in Lee’s Legion and 
was allowed land for a subaltern, also Lieutenant in Col. Lee’s legion 
of cavalry. 


Letter addressed to Gen. Andrew Dunscomb, Richmond, Virginia, 
dated Dec. 15, 1785: 

Sir: Sometime last summer I enclosed a furlough to me by Col. 
Baylor wherein he mentioned I had one from Gen. Greene, which I 
know he kept when he granted mine. Be pleased to be so good as to 
say what can be done. Col. Chas. Magill will bring whatever you may 
honor with him. I am sir Yours 


Aibion Throckmorton. 
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SOME SHERIFFS, DEPUTY SHERIFFS AND CLERKS OF 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1653-1850 


1657 
1660 


1695 


1702 


1703 
1705 
1706 
1714 
1715 
1718 
1723 
1727 
1728 
1730 
1731 


1732 


1741 
1748 
1751 
1767 
1768 
1782 


1784 


1763 
1781 
1782 
1787 


Contributed by (Mrs.) Elizabeth Saunders Blair Stubbs 


SHERIFFS 

Richard Dudley. 1787 
Anthony Savage (d. 
1695), dau. Alice m. 
Frances Thornton. 1788 
Capt. Robert Thornton, 1790 
High Sheriff (York Rec- 
ords). 1790 
Thomas Neale (Pets- 1795 
worth Vestry Book). 1796 
Peter Kemp. 1797 
Conquest Wyatt. 1798 
Thomas Neale. 1800 
John Willcox. 1805 
Philip Smith. 1806 
Francis Whiting. 1807 
Dr. Henry Whiting. 1808 
Peter Whiting. 
John Smith. 1810 
Philip Todd. 
Thomas Booth (Pets- 1813 
worth Vestry Book). 1825 
Thomas Stubbs (Pets- 1829 
worth Vestry Book). 1829 
Wm. Curtis (Hayden). 1830 
Capt. David Alexander. 1831 
Thomas Boswell. 1834 
Lewis Burwell. 1837 
Col. Francis Tomkies. 1838 
Sir John Peyton (b. 1720, 1846 
d. 1790). 1847 
John Dixon. 

Deputy SHERIFFS 
Jasper Clayton. 1789 
Thomas Dudley. 1789 
Robert B. Dudley. 1789 
Jasper Hughes, Wm. _ 1789 
Hail, Jr.,& Robert Yates. 1789 


John Segar Stuggs, of 
“Mulberry Hall”, captain 
in Revolution. 

William Hall, Jr. 
James Baytop, of “Spring- 
field” (son of James). 
Thomas Kemp. 

Thomas Booth. 

Francis Whiting Cooke. 
Peter Whiting. 

Peter Beverly Whiting. 
Peter Wiatt. 

Mordecai Cooke. 

John Seawell. 

Morgan Tomkies. 

John Kinningham, of 
“The Tavern”. 

Nathaniel Burwell, of 
“Carter’s Creek”. 

Jo. Cluverius. 

Wm. K. Perrin. 

Edward Broaddus. 

H. L. Nuttall. 

Thos. S. Dabney. 

Wm. G. Wiatt. 

P. R. Nelson. 

P. W. Billups. 

Edward Broaddus. 
Matthew W. Kemp. 

Joel Hayes. 


Thomas Kemp. 
Peter Wiatt. 
Mordecai Gregory. 
Thos. Kemp. 

John Segar Stubbs. 
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Deputy SHERIFFs (continued) 


Jasper Hughes. 1808 Henry Hughes. 

Robert B. Dudley. 1810 Capt. Wm. A. Rogers. 
William Yates. 1817 Mordecai Cooke. 
Cornelius Livingston. 1824 John Field. 

Francis Whiting Cooke. 1824 Thomas J. Banks. 
Samuel Anderson. 1829 Jasper C. Clayton. 
Robert West. 1830 Benj. Pendleton Cooke, 
Richard Thornton. 1831 John Cooke Tomkies. 
J. Guthrie & Morgan 1834 Leroy H. Kemp. 
Tomkies. 1837 T. M. B. Roy. 
Thomas West & Richard 1839 Jasper Clayton Hughes. 
Thornton. 1846 Wm. Shackelford. 
Capt. Wm. A. Rogers. 1847 Jasper Clayton Rowe. 


CLERKS OF CouRT 


1671 Richard White (Thur- 1745 Mann Page. 
ston Papers). 1751 Thomas Boswell. 
1677 John Buckner (brought 1780 Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
first printing press to 1795 Christopher Pryor. 
Virginia). 1802 Thomas Nelson. 
1702-19 Peter Beverly (d. 1728). 1806-12 Mann Page. 
Coroner: Thos. Buckner, 1818 Arthur L. Davis. 


Ambrose Dudley. 1835 Arthur L. Davis. 
1723 John Clayton (b. 1685; 1847 Philip Taliaferro. 
d. 1773), clerk for 50 1850 John R. Cary. 


years. 


Deputy CLERKS 


Jasper Clayton. 1801 Matthew Anderson. 
Christopher Pryor. 1804 Mann Page. 





FITZHUGH FAMILY NOTES 


Contributed by 
Gladys R. (Mrs. William W.) McPherson 


George Fitzhugh* (John’, Henry”, William!), was born April 24, 
1751, in Bellair. He was son of John Fitzhugh, born June 30, 1727, 
married first, Nov. 25, 1775 (see William & Mary Magazine, Vol. 
XV, p. 98), Humphrey Frances Toy Tabb (see Du Bellets, Vol. II, p. 
577). In Vol. VII, p. 426, Va. Magazine, it states there was no 
issue of this marriage, because she does not mention children in her 
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will, but does mention a niece, Caroline Matilda, daughter of Henry, 
a brother of George, her husband. Her will was made June 17, 
1788, before Frances Tabb Fitzhugh was born, however, it was not 
probated until May 1, 1794, and Frances Tabb Fitzhugh was born 
Feb. 1, 1794, and in 1804, George Fitzhugh, now of Westmoreland 
County, made a deed which is recorded in King George County, Book 
9, p. 204. He having removed to Washington Parish, Westmoreland 
County, where he made his will Oct. 24, 1810, probated Jan. 28, 1811. 
He married second, Mary (Fitzhugh) Stuart, widow of Dr. Gibbons 
Stuart, daughter of Henry Fitzhugh and Sarah Battaile (see Va. 
Mag., Vol. VII, p. 426, and Col. Families of the Southern States, by 
Hardy, p. 227). He mentions daughter Frances Tabb Fitzhugh and 
appoints his son-in-law, John Bolling Stith Fitzhugh, executor, also 
son-in-law, John Gibbon Stuart. 

The marriage of Frances is recorded in Westmoreland County Mar- 
riages thus: Bolling Fitzhugh and Fanny Fitzhugh daughter of George 
Fitzhugh Dec. 29, 1807 by Daniel Carmichael, second Lucy Stuart, 
daughter-in-law of George Fitzhugh. Consent of George Fitzhugh 
dated Sept. 25, 1803. On page 208, Va. Mag., Vol. IX, gives this Dr. 
George born 1776, son of John, born 1727. 


Dr. George Fitzhugh’s father-in-law born 1751; was the son of 
Bellair, born 1727. Mrs. Martin, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, a de- 
scendant of John Fitzhugh through sons Henry and George, has 
portraits of John and Alice Thornton and son Henry, born Feb. 9, 
1748, by Hesselius, and her niece, Mrs. Christian, of Richmond, has 
a miniature of George, born 1751; another descendant has a portrait 
of John Bolling Stith Fitzhugh, making portraits of six generations 
from Henry of England to John Bolling Stith, born 1778. Later in 
Vol. VIII, Va. Magazine, p. 432, it states John Bolling Stith, of Bel- 
lair, married Fanny, daughter of George and Humphrey Frances 
Tabb Fitzhugh. This Humphrey Frances Toy Tabb Fitzhugh was 
daughter of Humphrey Toy Tabb, who married Mary Peyton, Nov. 
24, 1756, Kingston Parish, Mathews County, formerly Gloucester (see 
William & Mary Magazine, Vol. XIV, p. 153; Vol. XV, p. 97). 

Frances Tabb Fitzhugh named one daughter Mary Peyton Bolling 
Stith Fitzhugh from her maternal grandmother. John Bolling Stith 
Fitzhugh was buried near the dining room window of “Bellair” and 
later moved to a cemetery. His wife, Frances Tabb, is buried in the 
city cemetery at Fredericksburg, Va., in the old part. Her inscription 
reads: In memory of Mrs. Frances Tabb, wife of the late J. Bolling 
S. Fitzhugh of Bellair, Stafford Co. Virginia. Died June 29, 1868 
in the 75th year of her age. 

Children of John Bolling Stith Fitzhugh and wife Frances Tabb 
Fitzhugh were: 
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. Mary Peyton Bolling Stith, born Sept. 14, 1808, Bellair; m. Wil- 
liam Strechley. 

. Eliza Stith, born Jan. 6, 1810, Bellair; married William Knox 
Gordon, of Kenmore. They lie buried in Kenmore next to Mary, 
mother of Washington. Their inscription reads as follows: In 
Memory of W. K. Gordon, Dec. 14, 1799, died May 16, 1886, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God”. In Mem- 
ory of Eliza S. wife of Wm. K. Gordon born Jan. 6, 1810, died 
July 24, 1872. “He that believeth in me tho he were dead yet 
shall he live”. 

Caroline Matilda, born Dec. 25, 1811, Bellair; m. William Thomp- 
son. 

. Harriet Washington, born Mar. 14, 1814, Bellair; m. John T, 
Daniel, second cousin of Hon. Peter Vivian Daniel; m. (2) Oliver 
Yowell (see Daniel notes). 

. Ann Frances Tabb, born Dec. 19, 1815, Bellair; m. ———— Mc- 
Guire, died in Florida. 

. George Henry Bolling, born Feb. 17, 1818, died unmarried. He is 
buried next to his mother (see above). His inscription reads (“In 
memory of G. H. B. Fitzhugh, only son of J. B. S. & Frances Fitz- 
hugh of Bellair, Stafford Co. died Mar. 26, 1874, in the 56th year 
of his age.” (Note he was named from his two Fitzhugh grand- 
fathers.) 

In Va. Magazine, Vol. VIII, p. 432, the marriages also of the above 
are slightly mixed. Also note Mrs. Ernest Robert Graham mother’s 
name was Pocahontas and John Bolling Stith Fitzhugh had the name 
of a Pocahontas ancestor, however, a search through the Stith allied 
family failed to show descent from Pocahontas. John Bolling Stith 
Fitzhugh’s mother named her son from her stepmother’s first hus- 
band, first wife’s father, i. e., Elizabeth Stith, daughter of Col. Drury 
Stith, stepmother was Elizabeth (Jones) Eldridge, second wife of 
Thomas Eldridge, whose first wife was Martha Bolling, daughter of 
John. 

Has anyone proven who Martha, the first wife of Col. Drury, Stith 
was? 

(Compiled by Mrs. William Wallace McPherson, Genealogist, 6726 
Honore St., Chicago, Ill, for a book of ancestry for Mrs. Ernest 
Robert Graham, of Chicago.) 





MANN 


Who are the parents of John Mann, who married Elizabeth Brook- 
ing in Amelia County, Virginia, in 1825? Elizabeth Brooking was the 
daughter of William Brooking and Elizabeth Barret. 
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Who are the parents of Elizabeth Barret? Would enjoy correspond- 
ing with members of these families. I would like very much to see 
some Mann data published. 

John Jacob Coignan was in Charles City County in 1704. Who are 
his parents? Who did he marry? What are his children’s names? 

John Jacob Coignan Dancy was in Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
where he died 1783. He married Rebecca. Their daughter married 
Lt. Col. Stephen Edward Brodnax and they all lived in Lunenburg 
County, Virginia. 

What is the name of John Jacob Coignan Dancy’s wife—Rebecca 
Elizabeth ——————-? 

Mrs. Martin L. Sigman, 
Monticello, Ark. 





GENEALOGIES OF THE FAMILIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


The undersigned is compiling material for a volume of genealogies 
of the families of the Presidents to be published next year. It is de- 
sired to show, in uniform genealogical arrangement, the names of all 
descendants of the Presidents and of their brothers and sisters, along 
with concise data, such as dates (year only) of births, marriages and 
deaths; residence; profession; military and other offices held; and the 
like. The ancestry of the Presidents will not be gone into. Much of 
the data is already in hand and correspondence with members of the 
families concerned will be welcomed with a view to checking the same 
for errors or omissions. 

Reginald B. Henry, M. D., 
1 Oklahoma Terrace, 
Annapolis, Md. 





CHETWOOD-CHITWOOD-CHEATWOOD 


Wanted: Information relating to the parentage of Matthias Cheat- 
wood (also spelled Chetwood and Chitwood). A court order in Hen- 
rico county in 1746, a land grant in 1741 in Goochland county for 400 
acres of land and his will filed in Cumberland county are of record. 
After the division of the counties, the 400 acres fell into Powhatan 
county. His son, William, lived on it and William’s will is filed in 
1787 in Powhatan county. Information also is desired relating to the 
ancestry of Matthias Cheatwood’s wife, Mary, and the ancestry of Jean 
Cheatwood, wife of William, of Powhatan county. 

Information is also wanted relating to the wife and children of 
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Thomas Chetwood who had more than 300 headrights and land grants 
thereon in Lancaster and Rappahannock counties from 1655 to 1681, 
The same information is desired of a Thomas Chetwood, who had a 
deed of land in Lancaster county in 1698 from Mathias Giles. In- 
ventory of the estate of Thomas, second, was filed in 1742. Was his 
wife Miss Giles? 

Bible or family records of Chetwoods, Chitwoods and Cheatwoods 
are greatly desired by the signer. 

(Dr.) Blanche M. Haines, 
Three Rivers, Michigan. 





TOON (TOONE)-HOWERTON-DODSON 


Wanted: Information concerning the ancestral record of James Toon- 
Toone-Tune, born in Halifax county, Va., about 1779. 

Name children of James Toon and Milley Daniel, married April 9, 
1770, Mecklenburg county, Va. 

Name of children of Arqelon Toon and Mary Freeman, married Oct. 
1783, Mecklenburg county, Va. 

Ancestral record of James Howerton and Nancy Foster, married Feb. 
1, 1789, Halifax county, Va., and name of their children. 

Ancestral record of Eldred Howerton and Ann Howerton, who were 
cousins, married April 9, 1822. 

Ancestral record of Joshua Dodson, will made in Pittsylvania county, 
Va., Dec., 1849. 

Anna Dorcas Toon Sloan, 
4407 Colorado Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





BERNARDS OF GLOUCESTER 


I have been condensing whatever information I have been able to 
gather on the line of Peter Bernard, of Gloucester, from whom I trace 
descent through his daughter, Frances, who married Meredith Lambeth, 
of King and Queen County—she being of Mathews County. This in- 
formation is gathered from County records as published in your Maga- 
zine and others from the Valentine Papers, Kingston Parish Register, 
Burgess’ Soldirs of 1776, etc. 


BERNARD LINE 


John Bernard, Governor of Bermudas. 
Richard Bernard, b. 1608; married, November 24, 1634, Anna Cordray; 
d. 1650. 

William Bernard, b. ca. 1640; m. ————; d. 1704. 
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Robert Bernard, b. ca. 1670; m. Judith ————-; d. ca. 1742. 





Peter Bernard, b. ca. 1700; m. - ¢. j 
Frances Bernard, b. ca. 1735; m. ca. 1760, Meredith Lambeth. 
Either Peter Bernard above, or his son, Peter, brother of Frances, 


married Betsy Dudley. 
BERNARDS OF GLOUCESTER 


The Bernards of this line settled originally in Westmoreland County. 
The patents to Anna Bernard and the names of her headrights have 
been published too often to recite here, but only one branch of descent, 
that of her son, Richard, of Westmoreland, has ever been partially 
traced. Westmoreland records show also the will of Robert Bernard, 
1724, naming wife and friends, no children. Also a William Bernard, 
son-in-law of Richard above, who also names in his will, 1733, daughter- 
in-law Cordray Sanford. Anna Bernard was born Anna Cordray. 
Also a William Bernard, who married ante 1722 Elizabeth, widow of 
Frances Ironmonger. Probably he was the William named in Richard’s 
will, 1733. The records also mention Cordray Bernard, 1652, and Fran- 
cis, 1662. 

Only one of the original Bernards seems to appear in Gloucester, 
William, who d. 1704, and who probably inherited the Gloucester lands 
included in his mother’s patent. The next to appear is Robert, called 
son of William by many authorities. Robert exchanged lands in Pets- 
worth Parish for lands in Kingston in 1734 and conveyed land in Gooch- 
land County in 1739 with Judith, He was a Vestryman in Kingston, 
1741-44. 

Burgess’ Soldiers of 1776 publishes the record of Peter Bernard, of 
Gloucester, obviously son of Robert; and of his son, Capt. Peter Ber- 
nard, of the Revolution, whose sister, Frances, was my great great 
grandmother. The records of Kingston Parish show the marriage of 
Peter Bernard and Frances Dudley, 1758. Record says Peter Ber- 
nard married Betsy Dudley, inferring that Capt. Peter of the Revo- 
lution is referred to. This would seem to be brought in question by 
the marriage record above given, as Betsy is not a contraction of Fran- 
ces, and it seems possible that the Court had reason to ascertain the 
heirs of Peter’s mother. Betsy Dudley, who had married Peter the 
elder, was not living when the Court proceedings were held. 

Probably there are other descendants who read your Magazine who 
are interested in the Bernards of Gloucester, and with whom I would 
be glad to exchange information in a common search for such missing 
data as the names of the wives of the generations of Bernard from 
William to Peter of the Revolution, and other interesting information. 


Wm. Randolph Harney, 
P. O. Box 98, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE GARNETTS OF ESSEX COUNTY AND THEIR HOMES 
By William Garnett Chisolm 





The Garnett family have been associated with Essex County since 
the time of its separation in 1692 from the older county of Rappa- 
hannock. The group of their homesteads which once stood in the sec- 
tion lying between Tappahannock and Fredericksburg—Greenfield, Mount 
Pleasant, Elmwood, Prospect Hill, Stone Chimney, Champlain, Rose 
Hill and Font Hill—is an interesting example of ante-bellum planter 
life in the Old Dominion and of the influence which the older fam- 
ilies exercised in the affairs of the county, an influence which often 
extended to the halls of the state and to the councils of the nation. 

The Garnetts are of Norman-French origin and the name is said to 
be a diminutive of Garin or Guerin. In one of the “Chansons de 
Geste”, Garin de Loheraine, a paladin of Charlemagne, was a popular 
hero whose exploits were celebrated by the trouveres. The name ap- 
pears in England in the eleventh century when we find Ralph de Ger- 
net, a Norman knight and one of the chief feudatories of Roger de 
Poictiers who held the honor of Lancashire from the Conqueror, act- 
ing as a witness to grants of land in that county.1 During the reign 
of Henry I (1100-1155) a royal forest was established of all the land 
lying in Lancashire between the Ribble and the Mersey and Vivian de 
Gernet was appointed Hereditary Forester, an office which continued 
to be held by members of the family until the royal domain was broken 
up in 1280.2 Distinct branches of the family appear in the sixteenth 
century at Kirkby Lonsdale and at Casterton in Lancashire, across the 
border at Kendall and at Eaglescliffe? in Westmoreland and at Ottley 
in Yorkshire. The branch at Ottley has had the distinction of pro- 
ducing for the last four generations scholars and writers who have 
gained recognition in the field of English letters. Jeremiah Garnett, 
1793-1870, was the founder and for forty years editor of the “Man- 
chester Guardian”, a periodical which exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence on English public opinion. His elder brother, Rev. Richard 
Garnett, was a scientist and philologist and the Assistant Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum. His son, Richard Garnett 





1 Victoria History of Lancashire. 

2 Oregson’s Fragments and Testa de Neville, Liber Feudoruni. 
3 Surtee’s History of Durham, Vol. 3, p. 198. 

4 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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(1835-1906) C. B., LL. D., was Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum, author of “The Relics of Shelley”, “The Twilight of the 
Gods”, “The Age of Dryden”, “History of Italian Literature”, Lives 
of Thomas Carlyle and John Milton and was co-editor with Edmund 
Gosse of a four volume “Illustrated History of English Literature”. His 
wife was a cousin of John Singleton Copley, the artist, and of Lord 
Lyndhurst. Two of Richard’s sons attained literary prominence— 
Robert Singleton Garnett, who died in 1932, was the translator of 
Alexander Dumas, pere, and the author of several works; he married 
a connection of Samuel Butler, author of “The Way of All Flesh”, 
and Mrs. Garnett herself has written delightfully of Butler and his 
family circle. The other son, Edward Garnett,5 is an eminent critic 
and author, and first gave encouragement to Joseph Conrad, W. H. 
Hudson, John Galsworthy and Stephen Crane. He married Constance 
Black, whose translations of the novels of Turgeniev and other Rus- 
sian writers, has gained her a wide reputation. Their son, David Gar- 
nett, is a writer of brilliant prose, and his latest novel, “Pocahontas”, 
is a vivid and most interesting portrayal of that romantic Colonial figure. 

The name of Garnett appears at a very early date in the records of 
Virginia. In a “Muster® of Inhabitants taken in 1624/5” Thomas Gar- 
nett was living at Elizabeth City, aged 40, having come to Virginia in 
1610 in the good ship “Swan”. Living with him were his wife, Eliza- 
beth, aged 26, who came in the “Neptune” in 1618, and their young 
daughter Susan, aged three. Thomas Garnett was thus born in 1584/5, 
and Mr. David Garnett says he was probably the Thomas Garnett, son 
of Robert, who was baptized in the parish church at Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Lancashire, on December 14, 1585, and therefore related to Thomas 
Garnett, son of Anthony and Susan Garnett who in 1565 rebuilt and 
lived in the thirteenth century house ast Kendall in Westmoreland 
known as the Castle Dairy, and also a cousin of Henry Garnett and his 
nephew, Thomas Garnett, both of whom suffered martyrdom for their 
faith in 1606 and 1608,7 the former a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church and Superior of the Jesuits in England and whose possible 
canonization is being examined in Rome. In the Land Office at Rich- 
mond in Grant Book No. 1, p. 201, is recorded the patent from Gov- 
ernor John West under date of July 3, 1635, granting unto Thomas 
Garnett 200 acres of land, lying along the Little Poquoson Creek 
(Elizabeth City County) due to him for the transportation into the 
Colony at his own cost of four persons. It is not known whether there 
were other children born to Thomas and Elizabeth Garnett besides the 





5 Letters from Joseph Conrad to Edward Garnett, 1895-1924; Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. 


6 Hotten’s Emigrants, pp. 187-285. 
7Dictionary National Biography. 
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Susan mentioned in the Muster of 1624. The will of Thomas Garnett 
has not yet been located, nor has the writer been able to find any 
records relating to him subsequent to the patent of 1635. 


The earliest Garnett from whom descent at this time can be traced 
is John Garnett (1) to whom under date of April 16, 1683,8 the Gov- 
ernor, Thomas Lord Culpeper, issued a grant of 260 acres of land lying 
on the south side of Garden Creek in Gloucester County, between the 
lands of John Smither and John Digges (Grant Book 7, p. 239); 
180 acres of which had been purchased by him of Humphrey Roy on 
June 15, 1676, and the remaining 80 acres being due him for the trans- 
portation at his own cost into the Colony of two persons, Elizabeth 
Tindal and Thomas Combs. In the Quit Rent Roll of Gloucester 
County taken in 17049 John Garnett is listed as owning 250 acres. In 
a deed of June 8, 1709, recorded in the Essex County Deed Book No. 
13, p. 225, the grantor, Thomas Garnett, of St. Anne’s Parish, Essex, 
planter, is described as “one of the sons and devisees of John Garnett, 
late of the Parish of Kingston, in the County of Gloucester”. In con- 
sideration of 3,500 pounds of tobacco Thomas Garnett conveys unto 
John Foster 50 acres of land on the south side of the Rappahannock 
River, being part of a tract of 600 acres purchased by John Garnett, 
deceased, from John Barker, lying on the Rappahannock River near 
Moseley’s Quarter, and more particularly the said Thomas Garnett’s 
share of the 150 acres which John Garnett had by his last will, dated 
November 12, 1703, given to his son, Anthony Garnett, who having died 
before he attained the age of twenty-one years his share did then by 
right belong to the surviving children of the said John Garnett, of 
which the share of Thomas was the 50 acres therein conveyed. The 
deed is witnessed by Salvator Muscoe and William Taylor. John Gar- 
nett (1) appears to have had four children: John (2), Thomas (2) and 
Anthony (2) who died young, and another, probably a daughter, whose 
name is not known. Thomas Garnett (2) who made the deed of June 
8, 1709, moved from Gloucester into Essex and took up his residence 
in St. Anne’s Parish. His will is dated October 20, 1733, and was re- 
corded in Essex Co. W. B. 7, p. 60, December 20, 1748. It is witnessed 
by Salvator Muscoe and James Garnett and mentions his wife, Eliza- 
beth and his children John (3), Anne (3), Sarah (3), James Joyce 
(3), Mary (3), Avey (3) and Thomas (3). From Reuben Garnett 
(4) d. 1820,19 son of John Garnett (3) d. 1772,11 are descended the 
Garnetts of King and Queen County.12 





8 Land Book 7, p. 289. 

9Va. Magazine, Vol. XXXII, p. 286. 

10 Essex County Will Book 19, p. 145. 

11 Essex County Will Book 12, p. 447. 

12 Bagby’s History of King and Queen County, p. 337. 
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John Garnett (2), the eldest son of John (1), lived in Kingston Par- 
ish, Gloucester County, and married Ann —————. Shortly after the 
birth of his first son, James, in 1692, he moved to St. Anne’s Parish, 
in Essex County, where we find his name as a witness to deeds in 1703 
and 1710.13 In the Rent Rolls of Essex taken in 170414 his name ap- 
pears as the owner of 150 acres. Under date of February 9, 1712 
(Essex Deed Book No. 14, p. 109) John Garnett in consideration of 
£3,000 tobacco conveyed unto William Taylor, 50 acres of land near 
Moseley’s Quarter and lying on the Rappahannock River, with all and 
singular the house, outbuildings, barns, stables, gardens, etc., and on 
March 12, 1712, Ann Garnett, his wife, relinquished her right of dower 
therein. This appears to have been John’s share of the 150 acres of 
land which his father, John (1) had devised to John’s (2) deceased 
brother, Anthony. The will of John Garnett (2) was proved in Essex, 
March 11, 1713, by Thomas Garnett, his brother, and William Taylor, ad- 
ministrators, with the will annexed. He gives to his three living sons, 
James, John and Anthony, 150 acres to be equally divided among them 
when they become of age. James who would be twenty-one in a few 
months was to have his share outright but the remaining 100 acres 
were to be held by Thomas Garnett and William Taylor during the 
minority of the younger boys. He gives all his movable estate to his 
wife, Ann, and appoints her sole executrix. Amn, his wife, must have 
died about the same time, as she did not qualify as executrix, and in 
the inventory of the estate filed by the Administrators the personal 
estate is paid over to the children (Essex Will Book No. 3, p. 11). 
John (2) left issue: 


1 James (3) of whom hereafter. 2 John (3) of whom nothing is 
is known, and 3 Anthony (3) who removed to Spotsylvania, later 
Orange County, Virginia. He was vestryman and church warden 
of St. Mark’s Parish from 1758, and a short account of his de- 
scendants appear in Dr. Slaughter’s “History of St. Mark’s Parish”. 


James Garnett (3), the son of John (2) and Ann Garnett, was born 
in Gloucester County, January 17, 1692. He married about 1716 Sarah 
Green, by whom he had seven children. In 1720 he was appointed a 
Justice of Essex, which office he held for twenty years, and in 1728 
was appointed sheriff15 of the county. Vauter’s Church, the parish 
church of St. Anne’s, still stands on the main highway near Loretta. 
It was built before 1731 and James Garnett was a member of the ves- 
try, a position held by three succeeding generations of the family. Dur- 
ing his early married life he probably lived on an estate adjoining 
“Blandfield”, the Beverley homestead. Part of this estate was called 





13D, B. 11, p. 122. 
14 Va. Magazine, Vol. XXXIII, p. 359. 
15 Journal of Council, April 23, 1728. 
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“Greenfield”, and James’ father, John (2) was buried thereon and had 
no doubt lived there before him. “Greenfield” was devised by James 
Garnett!6 to his grandson, Francis Garnett, son of his eldest child, 
John (4) who had died in 1746. Francis died in 1766,17 leaving his 
lands to his brothers, Augustine and Henry, and on January 21, 1799 we 
find Henry Garnett and his wife, Margaret, Robert Garnett and his 
wife, Lucy, and Austin Garnett and his wife, Elizabeth (the latter two 
being the sons and heirs of Augustine Garnett) conveying to Muscoe 
(4) Garnett, the son of James, 610 acres called “Greenfield”, which 
together with other lands Muscoe by his will gave to his son, William 
(5) Garnett, who renamed the larger tract “Rose Hill”. In 1734/5 
James18 Garnett bought the first parcel (the hill-top) of the tract which 
he called “Mount Pleasant”, which became the homestead of the Mercer- 
Garnett branch, and has remained in the family down to the present 
generation. He steadily acquired neighboring lands until the estate 
reached to the shores of the Rappahannock and extended far up its 
southern bank. Here in 1734/5 he erected a large brick mansion, with 
handsome stone steps, commanding a splendid view of the river, and 
here he brought his second wife, Elizabeth Muscoe, eldest child of Sal- 
vator Muscoe (born in London December 28, 1674, died in Essex 1741), 
a lawyer and landed proprietor of Essex, and the son of Salvator Mus- 
coe, of Monmouth Street, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London. Mr. Muscoe 
was a Justice of Essex 1720-1740, and a Member of the House of 
Burgesses, 1734-6, 1738, 1740.19 His will which is dated January 9, 
1741, was proved in Essex June 16, 1741, and named his wife Mary, 
executrix, and “my kind and loving friend, Col. William Beverley”, 
executor. They with Mungo Roy, Gent., gave bond for £1,000. Mus- 
coe’s wife is thought to have been Mary Beverley, sister of Colonel 
William Beverley, but thus far there is no positive proof. At “Mount 
Pleasant” on August 17, 1736, was born a son, Muscoe Garnett, and 
six days later, August 23rd, the young mother died. James was now a 
widower the second time and on July 19, 1740, married as his third wife 
Mary, the widow of Captain Thomas Jones (died January 1738/9) and 
daughter of Captain Edward Rouzie. 

The next year, 1741, James Garnett came forward as a candidate for 
burgess to fill the vacancy caused by the death of his father-in-law in 
that year, and while there is no record of a session of the House of 
Burgesses in 1741, the Essex County tax records show that on No- 
vember 20, 1741, William Beverley and James Garnett were paid for 
services as burgesses.19 He served with Col. Beverley of “Blandfield” 





16 Will Book Essex County 12, p. 191. 
17 Will Book Essex County 12, p. 251. 
18 MS. of P. S. Hunter of Font Hill. 
19 Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register. 
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in the House of Burgesses in the sessions of May, 1742, September, 
1744, February, 1745, July, 1746, and March 1747.19 Ata poll of free- 
holders held in Essex December 4, 1755,29 he again stood for election 
but the results were not favorable, as is shown by the following tabu- 
lation made at the time: 


Captain James Garnett 158 votes 
Mr. John Upshaw 137 votes 
Col. William Daingerfield 188 votes 
Col. Francis Smith 173 votes 
Captain William Garnett 39 votes 


It would thus appear that James Garnett at one time served as a 
captain in the colonial militia. That the other officers mentioned were 
in the militia is shown by “A List of Officers and Common Soldiers in 
Essex County April 9, 1753, under the Command of the Honourable 
Richard Corbin, Esquire” in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
volume I, page 247. Here we find William Garnett (James’ son) a duly 
commissioned captain, Francis Smith, a major of horse, and William 
Daingerfield a colonel of foot. James Garnett was left a widower a 
third time, and married as his fourth and last wife, Margaret Scott, 
by whom he had no issue. The will of James Garnett, Gent., is dated 
April 8, 1765, and was proved in Essex July 15, 1765, and names his 
son Muscoe as his executor and the guardian of his two younger 
children, James and Betty. At the time of his death, May 27, 1765, he 
was a large landed proprietor and his will disposes of lands in Spot- 
sylvania, Caroline and Orange counties as well as in Essex. James 
Garnett had issue: 


By first marriage to Sarah Green: 


1. John Garnett (4), born September 27, 1717; died February 15, 
1746; married Elizabeth Evans, with issue: 

a. Francis Garnett (5), to whom his grandfather left “Greenfield”. 
He married Elizabeth ————,, and had no issue; d. 1766. 

b. Henry Garnett (5), a captain in the Revolutionary War. He 
lived at a place called “Farmer’s Hall” and married Margaret 

, and died in 1811. 

c. Augustine (5) Garnett, frequently called Austin. He resided 
at a plantation caller “Mount Dismal’, which he devised to his 
wife, Betty, by his will proved in Essex October 16, 1786. The 
will of Elizabeth, his wife, was proved September 17, 1804. 
They had issue: 

Robert Garnett (6), married Lucy ————— 
Austin Garnett (6), married Elizabeth 








20 Tyler’s Quarterly, Vol. VII, p. 61. 
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Frances Garnett (6), married Andrew Monroe. 
Elizabeth Garnett (6), married John Segar. 
Philadelphia Green Garnett (6). 


James Garnett (4), born October 5, 1719; died February 23, 1745. 
Milly Garnett (4), born August 23, 1721. 
Thomas Garnett (4), born January 19, 1723; died March 11, 1738. 
William Garnett (4), born July 11, 1727 ;21 died February 21, 1759, 
He was a captain in the colonial militia, 1753,21 and a justice of 
Essex.?1 He resided at a plantation called “Stone Chimney”. He 
married June 29, 1751, Ann Rouzie, whose will is dated July 18, 
1787, and was proved in Essex September 15, 1788. They had issue: 
a. Sarah Garnett (5), who married August 15, 1771, William Hun- 
ter, of “Hunter’s Hill’, Essex, a brother of James Hunter, 
who was for several years associated with Col. Fielding Lewis 
as merchant partners in Fredericksburg and later Portsmouth, 
and a son of James Hunter, a Scotch merchant, born at Dunse, 

Scotland, in 1661, who amassed a comfortable fortune in com- 

mercial transactions both abroad and when he came to Virginia. 

Sarah Garnett and William had issue: 

1. William Garnett Hunter, born January 12, 1773. 

2. James Hunter, born March 14, 1774; died February, 1826; 
married first, September 21, 1796, Maria Garnett (5), daugh- 
ter of Muscoe (4) and Grace Fenton (Mercer) Garnett; 
and secondly, Apphia Bushrod Rouzie. 


3. Taliaferro Hunter, born July 26, 1776, married Elizabeth 
Mary Lomax, daughter of Hon. John Tayloe Lomax, Judge 
of the District Court, and his wife, Ann Corbin Tayloe, 
daughter of Col. John Tayloe, of “Mt. Airy”, with issue. 

4. Martha Taliaferro Hunter, born February 22, 1778, died April 
11, 1840, unmarried. 


5. Muscoe Garnett Hunter, born April 7, 1779; died June 30, 
1818; married July 3, 1813, Grace Fenton Garnett, daughter 
of Muscoe (4) and Grace Fenton (Mercer) Garnett. Issue. 


6. Henry Garnett Hunter, born February 25, 1783. 
b. Mildred Garnett (5), married William Jackson. 
c. Anne Garnett (5). 
Reuben Garnett (4), born June 15, 1729; died October 7, 1749. 
Robert Garnett (4), born May 20, 1732. 


By second marriage to Elizabeth Muscoe. 





21 Cal. Va. State Papers, Vol. I, p. 247; W. B. 11, p. 218. 
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8. Muscoe Garnett (4), born August 17, 1736, of whom hereafter. 


By third marriage to Mary Rouzie Jones: 

9. Catherine Garnett (4). 

10. Augustine Garnett (4), M. D., who married Louisa Lane, of 
Mathews County; settled there and from whom the Mathews 
County line descends. 

11. Elizabeth Garnett (4), born June 20, 1744. 

12. James Garnett (4), born April 25, 1747; died October, 1780. He 
married Judith Neale, and had one daughter, Molly Garnett (5), 
who died 1790. 

13. Elizabeth or Betty Garnett (4), born June 6, 1750; married John 
Taliaferro, of “Hays”, King George County, son of Francis and 
Elizabeth (Hay) Taliaferro. He was a member of the King 
George County Committee of Safety, 1774-76; Sheriff, 1786, and 
Member of House of Burgesses, 1781, 1789-90.22 He died in 1790. 
Issue: 

a. James Garnett Taliaferro, who married ————— Wishart. Issue. 


b. John Taliaferro, born at “Hays”, 1768; studied law; elected as 


a Democrat to U. S. Congress, 1801-3, 1811-13, 1824-31, and 
1835-43; Librarian of U. S. Treasury Department, 1850 to 1852. 


He married Lucy Thornton Hooe, and died at “Hagley”, his 
residence near Fredericksburg, August 12, 1852.23 Issue. 


c. Lucy Taliaferro. 


Muscoe Garnett (4), the only child of James and Elizabeth (Muscoe) 
Garnett (3), was born at “Mount Pleasant” on August 17, 1736, and 
was baptized by Rev. Robert Rose, rector of St. Anne’s Parish. He 
was educated by private tutors, and like his father served as a vestry- 
man of Vawter’s Church. He was a justice of Essex and a member 
of the Essex County Committee of Safety, 1774-5.24 He was also a 
member of a committee in St. Anne’s Parish to raise provisions for the 
poor of Boston, Massachusetts, appointed at a meeting held at Tap- 
pahannock July 9, 1774 (Force’s American Archives, Vol. I, p. 527). 
He inherited “Mount Pleasant” under the terms of his father’s will, 
of which he had also been named executor. He likewise inherited his 
mother’s share of the estate of his grandfather, Salvator Muscoe. To 
these he added by purchase over a period of years a number of further 
tracts until his holdings were comparable with those of the largest 
landowners in the county. Mr. John Mercer, his father-in-law, writing 





22 The Willis Family, p. 142. 
23 Biographical Dictionary Am. Congress. 
24Va. Mag., Vol. V, p. 254. 
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in 1767 to his son, George, then in England, says: “Your sister Fenton 
got the start of you, being married the 9th day of July last to Mr. 
Muscoe Garnett of Essex County, a match every way so agreeable to 
me that I solemnly declare I don’t know one that could have offered 
in Virginia or Maryland that I should have preferred before it. He 
is in possession of a very large fortune, of an agreeable person, good- 
natured, sober, industrious and well acquainted with his plantation af- 
fairs.” 

Muscoe Garnett married July 9, 1767, Grace Fenton Mercer, born 
February 20, 1751, died June 4, 1814, a daughter of John Mercer, of 
“Marlborough”, Stafford County, and his second wife, Ann Roy, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Mungo Roy, a Scotch physician, who settled in Essex, later 
Caroline County. Ann’s nephew, James Henry Roy, built in 1802 “Green 
Plains”, a beautiful estate in Mathews County, which is still in the 
family. His son, William Henry Roy, a member of the Virginia 
Legislature, married Anne Seddon, sister of James A. Seddon, Secre- 
tary of War of the Confederacy, by whom he had two daughters, Ann 
Roy, who married John Coles Rutherfoord, of “Rock Castle”, a son 
of Governor John Rutherfoord, and Susan Roy, who married Col. 
Thomas H. Carter, of “Pampatike”, and became the mother of Juliet 
Carter, who married Robert E. Lee, Jr., son of General Robert E. Lee, 
of Anne Carter, who married Rozier Dulany, and of Thomas Nelson 
Carter, and Spencer L. Carter. 

Through his marriage to Miss Mercer, Muscoe Garnett formed a 
connection with a family which for several generations was distinguished 
by the patriots and statesmen which it produced. As the surname has 
practically died out in Virginia, a short sketch of her immediate family 
is of interest. Mrs. Garnett’s father, John Mercer,25 was born in 
Church Street, Dublin, Ireland, February 6, 1704, the son of John Mer- 
cer (1670-1717) and his wife, Grace Fenton (1680-1763), whose step- 
mother had been Jane Swift, sister of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, and author of “Gulliver’s Travels”. Mr. Mercer was 
educated in the law and came to Virginia in 1720, obtained land in the 
Northern Neck and established himself at a place he called “Marl- 
borough” in Stafford County. He was the author of “An Abridgment 
of the Laws of Virginia”, first edition Williamsburg, 1737, second edition 
Glasgow 1759. He was Secretary of the Ohio Company, in which the 
Washingtons, George Mason and other prominent Virginians were in- 
terested. He was for many years a vestryman of Aquia Church and 
the owner of one of the finest libraries in the Colonies (over 1,500 
volumes). He wrote one of the first, if not the first, tract publishd in 
Virginia against the Stamp Act.26 His first wife (who was the mother 





25 Bible Records. 
26 Ed. Randolph’s MS. Hist. Va. 
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of George, John Fenton, James, and Sarah Ann hereafter mentioned) 
was Catherine Mason (1707-1750), daughter of Colonel George Mason 
and aunt of Hon. George Mason, of “Gunston”, and it was in Mr. Mer- 
cer’s library that young Mason laid the foundation of his wide political 
studies. Mercer’s younger brother, James (1716-1757) hal also come 
to Virginia, and served as a captain in 1740 in the ill-fated English 
expedition to Carthagena. He was later a captain in the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne and a lieutenant-colonel at the time of his death 
in Albany, New York. 

Mrs. Garnett’s brothers all saw active service. a. Col. George Mercer 
(1733-1784), educated at William and Mary College, was a lieutenant 
and captain in Col. George Washington’s First Virginia Regiment and 
later lieutenant-colonel in Col. William Byrd’s Second Virginia Regi- 
ment in the French and Indian War. He served as aide-de-camp to 
Col. Washington and with him represented Frederick County in the 
House of Burgesses, 1761-65. He accompanied Washington on his 
subsequent journeys in the South and up to Albany. On September 
17, 1768, he was appointed by Lord Hillsborough Lieutenant-Governor 
of North Carolina, but did not assume office. He married in England 
in 1767 Mary Neville and died there without issue. b. John Fenton 
Mercer,27 another brother (1734-1750) was commissioned an ensign at 
a very early age and served as a lieutenant in the French and Indian 
War. He was promoted to captain for bravery under fire and was 
killed by the Indians near Edward’s Fort, on Warm Springs Mountain, 
Bath County, April 18, 1750. He was unmarried. c. James Mercer, 
another brother (1736-1793) was educated at William and Mary Col- 
lege; was a captain in the French and Indian War, commanding at Fort 
Loudoun (Winchester), Virginia, 1756. He was later a member of 
the House of Burgesses, 1762-1776, of the Virginia Conventions of 
1774-5-6, of the Committee of Safety, 1775-6, and of the Continental 
Congress, 1779-80. He was judge of the General Court 1780-89 and 
a judge of the first Court of Appeals, 1789-93. He drew the will of 
Mary Ball, the mother of Washington, and was a witness to her sig- 
nature. He resided in Fredericksburg. His daughter, Mary Eleanor 
Dick Mercer, married Muscoe Garnett’s son, James Mercer Garnett. 
d. Another brother, John Francis Mercer (1759-1821) was educated at 
William and Mary College, was a lieutenant, later captain, in the Third 
Virginia Regiment and was aide-de-camp to General Charles Lee. In 
1780 he equipped at his own expense a troop of cavalry of which he 
was made lieutenant-colonel and was attached to General Lafayette’s 
army until the surrender at Yorktown. He was an original member 
of the Society of Cincinnati. He studied law under Thomas Jefferson; 
was a member of the Continental Congress, 1782-83, a delegate from 





27 Dinwiddie Papers, Vol. I, p. 110-11; Vol. II, p. 399-400. 
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Maryland to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and was Governor 
of Maryland, 1801-3. e. Mrs. Garnett’s youngest brother, Robert Mer- 
cer, Commonwealth Attorney for the Fredericksburg district, married 
in 1792, Mildred Ann Byrd Carter, daughter of Col. Landon Carter, 
of “Cleve”, King George County, and his wife, Mildred Willis, sister 
of Mary Champe Willis (Mrs. Hay Battaile), whose daughter, Maria 
Battaile, married Muscoe Garnett (5), a son of Muscoe and Grace 
Fenton (Mercer) Garnett. 

Mrs. Garnett’s sisters were Sarah Ann Mason Mercer,28 who in 
1759, married Col. Samuel Selden, of “Salvington”, Stafford County, 
who served as a lieutenant, later captain, in the Revolutionary War, 
1777-83, and whose first wife had been Mary Thompson Mason, sister 
of George Mason, of “Gunston”. Anna Mercer,?9 another sister of 
Mrs. Garnett, married in 1785, Benjamin Harrison, Jr., of “Berkeley”, 
brother of William Henry Harrison, President of the United States, 
and son of Benjamin Harrison, Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Governor of Virginia; while another sister, Maria Mercer,3¢ 
married in 1785, Richard Brooke, of “Mantapike”, King and Queen 
County, and her daughter, Anna Maria Brooke, became the wife of 
William Garnett, of “Rose Hill”, a son of Muscoe and Grace Fenton 
(Mercer) Garnett. 


Muscoe Garnett and his wife resided at “Mount Pleasant” until their 
deaths, his in January, 1803, and hers on June 4, 1814, when the plan- 
tation passed into the hands of their son, John Mercer Garnett, a bach- 
elor, who resided there until his death, April 3, 1856, when the house 
was closed. It was destroyed by fire shortly after the beginning of the 
Civil War, and nothing now remains even of the ruin. About 1,000 acres 
of the estate still belong, however, to Mrs. J. Clayton Mitchell, who 
was Mary Barton Picton Garnett, the only daughter of Hon. Muscoe 
Russell Hunter Garnett, of “Elmwood”. The will of Muscoe Garnett 
is dated April 25, 1800, and was proved in Essex, February 21, 1803 
(Essex Co. Will Book No. 16, p.. 201). The inventory of the estate 
(Essex Co. Will Book No. 18, p. 62) shows that he was possessed of 
substantial personal property which was located at “Mount Pleasant”; 
at Lee’s Quarter; at Port Royal; at Newton’s; at Occupatia; at “my 
Fredericksburg plantation”; at James Hunter’s; and at James Mercer 
Garnett’s (also Will Book No. 19, p. 302). The inventory of the estate 
of Grace Fenton Mercer Garnett is found in Essex Co. Will Book No. 
19, pp. 298-307. 





28 Seldens of Va., Vol. I, p. 112. 
29 Va. Mag., Vol. XXXYV, p. 91. 
30 Va. Mag., Vol. II, p. 202. 
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The children of Muscoe and Grace Fenton (Mercer) Garnett were: 
Elizabeth Garnett (5), born November 25, 1768; died August 25, 
1769. 
James Mercer Garnett (5), born June 8, 1770. See “Elmwood” line. 
Anne Garnett (5), born January 5, 1773; died July 17, 1783. 
Elizabeth Garnett (5), born September 6, 1775; died Sept. 25, 1776. 
Maria Garnett (5), born July 22, 1777; died August 14, 1811; 
married September 21, 1796, James Hunter. See “Fonthill” line. 
Grace Fenton Garnett (5), born October 20, 1779; died October 4, 
1826; married July 3, 1813, Muscoe Garnett Hunter, born April 7, 
1779; died June 30, 1818, a brother of James Hunter and son of 
William and Sarah (Garnett) Hunter, of “Hunter’s Hill”. They 
had issue: 
a. Edgar Malcolm Hunter (6), born May 30, 1814; d. May 23, 
1819. 
b. Henry Algernon Hunter (6), born Dec. 26, 1815; d. July 4, 1816. 
c. Grace Fenton Hunter (6), born August 4, 1817; d. in 1840. 
John Mercer Garnett (5), born March 24, 1783; died April 3, 
1856, unmarried. He inherited “Mount Pleasant” under the terms 
of his father’s will. 
Muscoe Garnett (5), twin, born July 12, 1786. See “Prospect Hill” 
line. 
William Garnett (5), twin, born July 12, 1786. See “Rose Hill” line. 


. Robert Selden Garnett (5), born April 26, 1789. See “Champlain” 


line. 


(To be continued) 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued) 


III. Philip Yancey, who was born Sept. 25, 1863, and died 
Feb. 1, 1930; he married twice: firstly, June 13, 1893, Ada 
(Harvuot) Lloyd (1863-1925), daughter of Isaac and 
Eleanor (Ford) Harvuot; and, secondly, April 29, 1928, 
Pearl Marie Butler, daughter of Irving Daniel and Della 
(Cress) Butler. 
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Issue (by first marriage) : 

. William Lamar, who was born May 28, 1895; he 
married Ruth Thomas. 

. Eleanor Ford, who was born March 2, 1899, and died, 
unmarried, March 24, 1921. 

. Philip Yancey, who was born Feb. 2, 1905; he married, 
June 9, 1930, Mrs. Helen (Frances) Elder. 

. Winston Kent, who was born Oct. 24, 1869; he married, 

Dec. 27, 1897, Daisy Belle Watt, daughter of Stewart and 

Anne (Bunday) Watt. 


Issue: 

. Stewart Watt, who was born June 8, 1899; he mar- 
ried twice: firstly, June 27, 1919, Elva Roberts; and, 
secondly, Betty Rawls. 

Issue (by first marriage) : 
(1). Stewart Watt. 
(2). Elva Roberts. 

. Catherine Huntington, who was born Jan. 17, 1901; 
she married, Feb. 2, 1920, Dean Nelson Post, of Tampa, 
Fla. 


Issue: 
(1). Dean Nelson Post, Jr.. who was born Nov. 29, 
1920. 
(2). Kent Pendleton Post, who was born Sept. 12, 
1924. 
(3). Edward Lamar Post, who was born August, 1927. 
(4). Peggy Joe Post, who was born Nov. 28, 1929. 


. Alexander Cassil, who was born Sept. 7, 1902; he 
married, in 1925, Charline Willie. 


. Jane Ann, who was born Jan. 16, 1905; she married, 
in 1925, John W. Whiteman. 


Issue: 
(1). Elizabeth Ann Whiteman, who was born March 
20, 1927. 
5. Winston Kent, who was born Nov. 27, 1910. 
6. Joe Lamar, who was born Oct. 4, 1914. 


. Dwight Lyman, who was born Oct. 14, 1871; he married, 
Nov. 29, 1899, Sara Tebbs Prewitt. 
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Issue: 


. Elizabeth Tebbs, who was born July 26, 1901; she 
married, Nov. 27, 1929, Robert Dudley Taylor. 

. Kate Huntington, who was born Feb. 8, 1904. 

. Stanley Dudley, who was born Aug. 30, 1906. 

. Dwight Lyman, who was born May 10, 1910. 

. William Kimbrough, who was born May 19, 1912. 


(39). Philip Barbour Pendleton, son of Edmund and Unity Yancey 
(Kimbrough) Pendleton, was born Dec. 13, 1819, and died March 16, 
1907; he married, Dec. 16, 1847, his cousin, Jane Kimbrough Holla- 
day (who was born Oct. 12, 1827, and died Aug. 13, 1915), daughter 
of Waller Holladay (who was born June 15, 1802, and died Oct. 29, 
1858) and his wife, Sarah Smith Kimbrough (who was born April 
19, 1800, and died April 4, 1840). Dr. P. B. Pendleton graduated from 
Jefferson Medical College at Philadelphia and was skilled as a phy- 
sician. For many years he was an elder in historic Gilboa Church, 
of which he became pastor in 1874. He was known far and wide, 
not only in his profession and for his skill in healing, but also for 
his prominence and usefulness in all good works. 


Issue: 


I. Madison Henry, who was born May 22, 184%, and died 
in 1927; he married, Feb. 5, 1878, E. Mildred Davis; s. p. 


II. Eugene, who was born June 22, 1851, and died Sept. 9, 
1926; he married, Sept. 9, 1880, his cousin, Bettie Bar- 
rett Pendleton (supra). 


Issue: 


. John Barrett, who was born Aug. 28, 1881, and died 
June 26, 1888. 

. Eugene Barbour, who was born June 1, 1885; he 
married, Oct. 23, 1909, Virginia Hunter Goodman. 


Issue: 
(1). Elizabeth Eugenia, who was born July 27, 1911. 
(2). Eugene Barbour, who was born April 2, 1913. 


. Lewis Smith, who was born May 1, 1889; he married 
twice: firstly, Oct. 7, 1920, Madeleine Burris (who 
was born Oct. 24, 1896, and died Jan. 19, 1923); and, 
secondly, Feb. 8, 1930, Christine Furnival. 


Issue (by first marriage) : 
(1). Lewis Smith, who was born Aug. 9, 1921. 
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4. Anne Meredith, who was born Aug. 5, 1895. 

III. Sally Louise, who was born Feb. 4, 1853, and died July 
15, 1932; she married, Sept. 19, 1878, the Rev. Isaac J. 
Spencer (who was born Nov. 10, 1851, and died March 
1, 1922), D. D., LL. D. 


Issue: 


. Jessie Pendleton Spencer, who was born Jan. 25, 1880 

. Howard Gale Spencer, who was born Aug. 24, 1881; 
he married, Dec. 23, 1915, Mary Curtis. 

. Evelyn Holladay Spencer, who was born Sept. 3, 1883; 
she was a nurse with the A. E. F. during the World 
War. 

. Julia Hoge Spencer, who was born Sept. 16, 1889; 
she married, March 14, 1910, the Hon. William Breck- 
enbridge Ardery, of “Rocclicgan”, Paris, Ky. 


Issue: 
(1). William Spencer Ardery, who was born March 
1, 1911. 
(2). Winston Breckenbridge Ardery, who was born 
Dec. 7, 1912. 
(3). Philip Pendleton Ardery, who was born March 
6, 1914. 


. Joseph Kimbrough, who was born Feb. 11, 1855; he 
married, Jan. 2, 1896, Ida E. Kaufman. 


Issue: 
1. Jane Kimbrough, who was born April 7, 1900; she 
married, June 1, 1922, Ernest Christian Madsen. 


. Willie Waller, who was born Sept. 26, 1856; he married, 
Nov. 6, 1884, Mary Blanche Cargill. 


Issue: 


. Philip Cargill, who was born Feb. 7, 1886; he mar- 
ried, Oct. 19, 1911, Mary Mercer Duerson, daughter 
of William Robert and Emma Virginia (Towles) 
Duerson. 

Issue: 
(1). Mary Mercer, who was born July 21, 1927. 


. Ella Kimbrough, who was born March 3, 1860; she mar- 
ried, Feb. 23, 1881, Daniel Stephens McCarthy. 
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VII. Elizabeth Yancey, who was born Jan. 12, 1862; she mar- 
ried, May 4, 1886, William Percy Thornton (who was 
born June 19, 1863, and died July 12, 1925). 


VIII. Philip Barbour, who was born June 23, 1868, and died 
June 5, 1908; he married, July 3, 1906, Alma Florence 
Stafford, daughter of Charles Ralph and Julia Anne 
(Kuhn) Stafford. 


Issue: 


1. Jane Stafford, who was born July 8, 1907; she married, 
May 22, 1931, Lieut. Charles Wesley Causey, Jr., A. C., 
U. S. Army. 


2. Julia Louise, who was born Jan. 3, 1909; she married, 
in June, 1929, Stuart Schracker. 


(39a). Edmund Pendleton, youngest son of Henry and Mary (Tay- 
lor) Pendleton, was born in King & Queen Co., Sept. 9, 1721, and died 
in Richmond, Va., Oct. 23, 1803. He was a posthumous child and 
when only a few years old his mother married again, to Edward 
Watkins, and he was deprived of the loving care of parents; never- 
theless, he grew to be the greatest member of his family and one of 
the noblest patriots which Virginia has produced. In his youth he 
studied law with his cousin, John Penn (afterward a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence). In 1734 he was apprenticed to Ben- 
jamin Robinson, Clerk of Caroline County. In 1741 he was licensed 
to practice law by the Court of Caroline County, in which county 
he was a Justice of the Peace from 1757 to 1777. He was Clerk of the 
Vestry of St. Mary’s Parish, presiding Justice and also a Vestryman 
and Churchwarden of Drysdale Parish, Caroline Co., which county 
he represented in the House of Burgesses from 1752 on; a delegate 
to the First Continental Congress, Sept. 5, 1775; President of the 
Conventions of December, 1775, and May, 1776; president of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, 1775; Speaker of the House of Delegates; president 
of the Court of Appeals from 1779 to 1803; and president of the Vir- 
ginia Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution. He was 
a leader of the Conservatives. In 1776 he was the first speaker of the 
House of Delegates, thus being virtually ruler of Virginia. With 
George Wythe and Thomas Jefferson he revised the laws of Virginia. 
Of him, Jefferson said that he was the ablest man that he had met in 
debate. He is said to have had few equals and no superiors in 
speaking. He was a member of the Committee to memorialize the 
King of England in 1775. He was also the first Chief Justice of Vir- 
ginia. He would have been one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence had he not been head of the government in Virginia 
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at that time and so could not go to Philadelphia. But he was presi- 
dent of the Virginia Convention that drew up the resolutions for a 
declaration of independence and he was the author of these resolu- 
tions which were later incorporated in the Declaration. He was also 
president of the Court of Chancery, County Lieutenant of Caroline 
Co., during the Revolution, Speaker of the House of Burgesses, and 
an honorary Colonel in the War. In 1777 he was crippled for life 
by a fall from his horse. He was the leader of the party opposed 
to disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. As presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeals he would have handed down an opinion 
that would have settled the matter, but while engaged in preparing 
it, he was stricken by death. He was twice married: firstly, Jan. 21, 
1741 (O. S.), to Elizabeth Roy (who died Nov. 17, 1742, daughter of 
John Roy); and, secondly, Jan. 20, 1745, to Sarah Pollard (1725- 
1815), daughter of Joseph Pollard, but died without issue. Grigsby 
states that he was offered, immediately after the organization of the 
Federal Government, a judgeship under the Government, which he 
declined, preferring his position of Chief Justice of Virginia. “The 
first president of the first public body which ever assembled in Amer- 
ica for the purpose of establishing a form of free Republican Govern- 
ment under the restraints and authority of organic Law, prescribed in 
a written Constitution, was Edmund Pendleton.” (From the Discourse 
of Hugh Blair Grigsby at William and Mary College in 1855). (Mr. 
David J. Mays, State-Planters Bank Building, Richmond, Va., is en- 
gaged in writing a biography of Judge Edmund Pendleton. He will 
be grateful for copies of any letters written by, or to, Judge Pendleton, 
or any other information concerning his life and deeds. He may be 
addressed as above). 





Note :—Book No. 22, pp. 409-410, Essex Co., Va., Oct. 18, 1742. 
Philip and John Pendleton, sons of Henry Pendleton, dec’d., of the 
Parish of St. Stevens, King & Queen Co., to Nathaniel Pendleton of 
South Farnham Parish, Essex Co., 200 acres of land conveyed to the 
said Philip and John by Edward Watkins and Mary, his wife, by 
deed of gift. Extracts from the Vestry Book of Stratton Major Par- 
ish, King & Queen Co., Va., April 21, 1767. Ordered that the Church- 
wardens apply to Capt. John Pendleton whether he will undertake on 
behalf of the administrators of John Robinson, Esq., to finish the 
present building of the above mentioned church of this parish as the 
administrators are answerable to the parish for 270 pounds which 
was levied by the parish on the tithables for the last payment for 
building the said church and the Vestry house and collected by him 
the said John Robinson, deceased. Dec. 11, 1767. Pews allotted to 
families, all in the new church, viz: No. 9—John Pendleton, Francis 
Gaines and 7 other gentlemen, some wardens. No. 8—John Pendle- 
ton’s wife and 8 other women. April, 1768. Churchwardens certify 
that the church has been finished and that it is agreeable for Capt. 
John Pendleton to pay the builders 250 pounds. 
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Our Earviest CoLoNIAL SETTLEMENTS, THEIR DIVERSITIES OF ORIGIN 
AND Larer CHARACTERISTICS. By Charles M. Andrews, Yale Uni- 
versity. New York University Press, Washington Square, New York, 
1933. Pp. vi, 179. Price, $2.50. 


This book is made up of six lectures delivered in 1933 on the James 
Stokes Lectureship on Politics and the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on 
Early American History at New York University by Dr. Charles M. 
Andrews, of Yale University. In six lectures not every aspect of the 
colonization of America can, of course, be adequately treated, and the 
attempt has not been made. Merely types are considered—the commer- 
cial, the religious, and the proprietary. 

The first lecture deals with Sir Walter Raleigh’s attempts, the failure 
of which is laid not only to inexperience but to a division of interest 
on the part of Sir Walter and those executing his plans between actual 
English settlement of the new world and the strafing and plundering of 
England’s Catholic foes. This view is rather novel so far as the writer 
of this review is concerned, but he is not prepared to take issue with it. 

In the lecture on Virginia, time is devoted rather to the Virginia 
Company than to the Colony of Virginia, the object being to explain 
the nature of the governing power rather than set forth the steps of 
settlement. For example, only a sentence or two are devoted to Captain 
John Smith. One of these sentences is: “The historic importance of 
John Smith lies, not in his relations with Pocahontas—an insignificant 
incident, whether mythical or otherwise—but in the fact that during his 
two years in the colony he compelled the drones to bear their share 
of the burden, and threatened that if they did not work he would drive 
them forth to starve in the wilderness.” 

After a close study of the records of the London Company and all 
other sources of information the author arrives at conclusions some- 
what different from those usually held by Virginia-born historians, in 
that he holds that the “great charter of grants and liberties” of 1618, 
including the right of popular representation in a legislative assembly 
in Virginia, was not the exclusive work of Sir Edwin Sandys and his 
party, but, as he says, was “prepared some time before November 1618, 
at a time when Sir Thomas Smith was still treasurer and Alderman 
Robert Johnson was his deputy, and when Sandys and Warwick were 
still on friendly terms.” He maintains also that the fall of the Com- 
pany was not brought about by the dissatisfaction of the king with the 
political views of Sir Edwin Sandys and his party, which gained control 
of the affairs of the Company the latter part of 1618, but by the dis- 
satisfaction of members of the Company with the unsuccessful conduct 
of affairs and after fair judicial process. 

Many of our ‘Virginia- born historians and readers of history will not 
be disposed to give up preconceptions in favor of Sir Edwin Sandys and 
his “patriot party,” just as formerly they were sensitive to criticism of 
Captain John Smith. Dr. Andrew’s conclusions, however, seem to be 
well grounded, and they agree in the main with those of another close 
student of the Virginia Company of London, Dr. Wesley Frank Craven, 
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who in 1932 published a notable book entitled “Dissolution of the Vir- 
ginia Company, the Failure of a Colonial Experiment.” 

The third lecture is on Massachusetts. When the reader commences 
on that chapter of the book, he will expect, no doubt, to read again of 
the trials of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the glories of the “Mayflower” 
and Plymouth Rock. But no. These are scarcely referred to. The 
Massachusetts Bay Company has the center of the stage. And rightly 
so, because the Pilgrim Fathers, in comparison with the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, by which they were after a time absorbed, were unim- 
portant, though they did give to history several beautiful stories and a 
heroic example and furnished ancestors for an untold number of worthy 
and admiring descendants. Massachusetts Bay was greatly more im- 
portant, and it furnishes the example of a colony where the colony and 
the company were one. The company, having secured its charter en- 
abling it to plant a colony of the usual commercial type in Massachu- 
setts, moved across the seas with its charter and attempted to plant 
such a colony in accordance therewith but a religious commonwealth 
as well, not in accordance with the terms of the charter and even at 
times in opposition thereto. Let alone for a time because far away and 
not closely observed and because the English government had other 
matters to attend to, it was finally brought to book, had its charter 
altered, and was converted into a royal province. 

The early history of Rhode Island, with its individualistic actors, 
whom it was most difficult for Roger Williams, with all his skill and 
devotion, to bring to live together under one government, follows, and 
then an account of the gaining by Dr. John Clarke, as instructed by 
Roger Williams, of the charter of 1663, which raised Rhode Island to 
a legal level with Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut and prevented 
her later absorption, as were absorbed Plymouth and New Haven, both 
ef which had failed to obtain charters. 

Dr. Andrew’s treatment of the colonial history of Connecticut, the 
history of New Haven being overlooked as was the history of Ply- 
mouth in the case of Massachusetts, is admirable. The Connecticut 
people are his own people, and for them he has great admiration, which 
does not blind him to their idiosyncrasies and shortcomings. 

He does not maintain that the famed Fundamental Orders of 1639 
is the first constitution drawn up in the history of the world, but merely, 
in so far as its preamble is concerned, “a plantation agreement not dif- 
fering in principle from similar agreements which were signed by groups 
of people planning to settle together in Plymouth, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire, as well as elsewhere in Connecticut,” and that the 
eleven orders following are a body of statute law. In other words, 
even in the treatment of Connecticut history Dr. Andrews is safe and 
sane. 

In the last chapter is given the history of colonial Maryland, or, 
rather, the history of the actual government of colonial Maryland. 
Maryland started out as a proprietary government of the strictest type. 
To Lord Baltimore was given absolute proprietorship of the land of 
Maryland and “full free and absolute power to ordain make and enact 
laws of what kind soever.” Fortunately for the inhabitants of Mary- 
land, there was this limiting phrase, “with the advice, assent and appro- 
bation of the freemen of the province.” The legislative body thus 
provided for in the chartes, at first feeble, with its sole function that 
of agreeing to laws determined on by the governor and the governor’s 
privy council, after a while began to assert itself and finally gained the 
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power of actually initiating legislation. It became as potent a legis- 

lative body as existed in America. All this is interestingly set forth. 
All the lectures in this book are of great value. They are the work 

of an able and profound student of American Colonial history and one 


whose style is excellent. 
H. R. McItwalne. 


BLairs OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, THE DESCENDANTS OF REVEREND JOHN 
Dursurrow Biarr AND Mary WInstTon Biair, His Wire. Edited by 
Miss Louisa Coleman Gordan Blair. The William Byrd Press, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia, 1933. Pages 177, including an index. ($6.00). 


This is a book which is of interest to all those who have the dis- 
tinction of being numbered among the descendants of the scholarly and 
beloved Rev. John D. Blair, of Richmond, known in Virginia history 
as “Parson Blair”, and also of interest to the great number of Virginia 
people who are of related families and who feel a genuine affection for 
the memory of men and women who have during the last century con- 
tributed much to the civic and social history of old Richmond. 

Publication of the volume has been made possible by the generosity 
of Rolfe E. Glover, Jr., son of the late Rolfe E. Glover, Sr., and Mrs. 
Sarah Eyre Blair Glover, and the dedication is to Mrs. Glover, who 
died a few years ago, and who was a great granddaughter of Rev. John 
D. Blair and Mrs. Mary Winston Blair. 

The text of the volume has been written by Miss Louisa Coleman 
Gordon Blair, of Richmond, who is also a great granddaughter of the 
same distinguished minister and whose literary gifts have in a peculiar 
sense qualified her for the careful and accurate historical work indicated 
by the book as now published. 

Rev. John Durburrow Blair, the first of the name in Richmond, was 
a son of the Rev. John Blair, who married Elizabeth Durburrow. Miss 
Blair in her book has listed all of the descendants down to the seventh 
generation counting from Rev. John D. and Mary Winston Blair. These 
are the widely known “Blairs of Richmond”. 

The book, however, is much more than an accurate compilation of 
names and degrees of descent due to the scholarly gifts of Miss Louisa 
Coleman Gordon Blair who, as a result of her studies in this country 
as well as abroad, has been able to incorporate in her writing various 
“notes” of great value. There are approximately thirty of these “notes”, 
many of which are in fact much more than the designation “notes” 
suggests, being essays of varying length but all of more than passing 
significance. 

The book is certainly one that no person desiring to be versed in the 
lore of Richmond would be willing not to own. 

Rev. John Durburrow Blair was one of a group of notable men who 
may be counted among the founders of the intellectual and religious life 
of Richmond and who also gave to the Richmond of their day a social 
atmosphere of the finest type. 

It is to be regretted that the edition of Miss Blair’s excellent book has 
been limited to 125 copies since a much larger number would doubtless 
be required for all the students of our history who would wish to have 
them. The book has been printed as a “non profit venture” and Miss 
Blair has given her valued services without remuneration for the time 


devoted to this labor of affection. 
Rost. B. Munrorp, Jr. 
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“To MarkKie”—The letters of General Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis 
Williams, from the Originals in the Huntington Library. Edited by 
Avery Craven, Professor of American History, University of Chi- 
cago. Harvard University Press, 1933. Price, $1.50. 


The frontispiece of the book is a picture of Robert E. Lee “From 
a print in the Huntington Library”. It is of interest to know that this 
print was from an original full length photograph of General Lee 
taken at the lower rear door facing the garden at “Lee House”, the 
home of the Virginia Historical Society. 

In his introduction Mr. Craven tells us “These letters were written 
to a first cousin of Mrs. Robert E. Lee and a more distant cousin of the 
General himself”. She was the daughter of Captain William George 
Williams and the early years of her life were spent at “Tudor Place”, 
just across the river from “Arlington”. “The earlier letters abound in 
that good natured banter that characterizes his manner with young 
folks—they reveal the Southern gentleman, grave to the outside world 
and self-contained, but ever genial to youth and the few who became 
his intimates. The post-war letters are more serious in tone and dis- 
close a deep undercurrent of sorrow in Lee’s life”. 

The letters are mostly about family affairs or about friends of 
“Markie” and have little about the public affairs of the day. His first 
letter to her after the war was dated May 2, 1865, in which he says 
“Your constant kindness and sympathy in every change and circum- 
stance of life is very cheering and comforting. I know you sorrow 
for us, but you must not be too much distressed. We must be resigned 
to necessity and commit ourselves in adversity to the will of a merciful 
God as cheerfully as in prosperity. All is done for our good and our 
faith must continue unshaken”. 

The letters show a delightful intercourse between General Lee and a 
fourth cousin. 

R. A. L., Jr. 


We are greatly obliged to the Columbia University Press for a copy of 
Cato, THE CENSOR ON FARMING, translated by Ernest Brehaut. Price, 


$3.75. 


That Cato the Elder’s De agricultwra is an invaluable document has 
been recognized for more than twenty centuries. Plutarch tells how the 
aged Censor retired to his country estate to write it. To the “Records 
of Civilization” Mr. Brehaut now adds the first complete modern trans- 
lation into English of Cato’s work, and scholarship is the gainer there- 
by. Detailed notes accompany the translation, and an introduction clari- 
fies the text. 

It is, indeed, a handbook upon vine- and olive-culture, written for any 
gentleman of means who is about to take up agriculture as a business 
venture—the only peaceful pursuit, Cato points out, open to such a 
gentleman. With a few omissions Cato covers the rural year item 
by item. He supplies model contracts between owner and harvester, 
tells how the slaves should be managed and what they should be 
fed, dictates the religious ceremonies necessary both for pious con- 
duct and for a goodly yield, and even offers remedies (founded upon 
cabbage as a panacea, with some help from sympathetic magic) for 
various ills. 
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Under advice on “Farm Purchase” Cato says: 

1. “When you think of buying a farm, make up your mind not to be 
eager to buy, and not to spare any exertion on your part in going to see 
farms, and not to think it enough to go over them once. The oftener 
you visit it the more a good farm will please you.” 

2. “Notice carefully how prosperous the neighbors are; in a good 
district they should be quite prosperous. And see that you go on a 
farm and look around it in such a way that you can find your way off 
it. See that it has a good exposure to the heavens or it may be sub- 
ject to disaster.” ; 

3. “If possible let it be at the foot of a mountain, looking toward the 
south in a healthful situation, and where there is plenty of labor. It 
should have a good water supply.” 

This was written in the second century, B. C. 

In his preface he (Cato) says: “It is true that it would sometimes be 
better to seek a fortune in trade (trading in ship cargoes on the Medi- 
terranean is meant) if it were not so subject to risk, or again, to lend 
money at interest, if it were an honorable occupation. But our fore- 
fathers held this belief and enacted it into law, that while a thief was 
compelled to repay doubly, one who loaned at interest had to repay 
fourfold.” 

From this one may judge how much worse than a common thief they 
thought the fellow citizen who lent at interest. 

Contents: Introduction (Region; Analysis; Type of Farming; Rural 
Labor System; Organization of the Calendar; Farm Religion; Meas- 
ures, Weights and Money in De agricultura). Cato on Farming (Pref- 
ace; Advice on Farm Purchase and Absentee Management; Develop- 
ment and Equipment of the Farm; Calendar of the Year’s Work; The 
Year’s Supplies; Requisites of Good Farming; Protection of Owner’s 
Interest under Contracts; Recipes for the Farm and Household; Mis- 
cellaneous Responsibilities; Medical Recipes; After Thoughts; Aspar- 
agus and Hams). Selected Bibliography. Index. 


Tue Conquest oF A ConTINENT. By Madison Grant. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York and London. Price $3.00. 


In his introduction Mr. Henry Fairfield Osborn says: “The character 
of a country depends upon the racial character of the men and women 
who dominate it.” 

“The most striking induction arising through research into the pre- 
history of man is that racial characters and predispositions, governing 
racial reactions to certain old and new conditions of life, extend far 
back of the most ancient civilizations.” 

Mr. Grant calls attention to the wisdom of the American colonists in 
keeping the Anglo-Saxon blood pure. There was some cross-breeding 
with Indians on the frontier, but the offspring were, almost without ex- 
ception, regarded as Indian, just as a mulatto is regarded as belonging 
to the Negro race. 

This racial prejudice kept the white race in America pure, while its 
absence and the scarcity of white women ultimately destroyed European 
supremacy in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. He states that the 
same is true of the mixture of French and Indians in Quebec. The 
resulting halfbreed offspring is recognized as French. He quotes Her- 
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bert Spencer’s response to a request for advice from the Japanese states- 
man, Baron Keneko Kentaro which states concisely why such mar- 
riages should be avoided. He says: “To your remaining question re- 
specting the intermarriage of foreigners and Japanese—it should be 
positively forbidden. It is not at root a question of social philosophy, 
It is at root a question of biology. There is abundant proof, alike fur- 
nished by the intermarriages of human races and by the interbreeding 
of animals, that when the varieties mingled diverge beyond a certain 
slight degree the result is inevitably a bad one in the long run. When, 
say of the different varieties of sheep, there is an interbreeding of those 
which are widely unlike, the result, especially in the second gneration, 
is a bad one—there arises an incalculable mixture of traits, and what 
may be called a chaotic constitution. And the same thing happens among 
human beings—the Eurasians in India, the half-breeds in America, show 
this. The physiological basis of this experience appears to be that any 
one variety of creature in course of many generations acquires a certain 
constitutional adaptation to its particular form of life, and every other 
variety similarly acquires its own special adaptation. The consequence 
is that, if you mix the constitution of two widely divergent varieties 
which have severally become adapted to widely divergent modes of life, 
you get a constitution which is adapted to the mode of life of neither— 
a constitution which will not work properly, because it is not fitted for 
any set of conditions whatever. By all means, therefore, peremptorily 
interdict marriages of Japanese with foreigners.” 

The book deals in a most interesting way with the following subjects: 
The Cradle of Mankind, The Nordic Conquest of Europe, The Nordic 
Settlement of America, The Puritans in New England, The Gateway to 
the West from New England and Virginia, Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors, The Old Northwest Territory, The Mountaineers Conquer the 
Southwest, From the Mississippi to the Oregon, The Spoils of the Mex- 
ican War, The Alien Invasion, The Transformation of America, Check- 
ing the Alien Invasion, The Legacy of Slavery, Our Neighbors of the 
North, Our Neighbors of the South, The Nordic Outlook. 

R. A. L., Jr. 


Puitre Mazzer, Frrenp oF JEFFERSON: His Lire AnD Letters. By 
Richard Cecil Garlick, Jr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1933. pp. 179. $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


Professor Garlick’s admirable little biography of Mazzei justifies a 
usually dubious activity—academic research. Here, now, is this Philip 
Mazzei, not really known to people except through his fugitive flit- 
tings through other more important lives, and yet well worth knowing. 
Dr. Garlick has painstakingly gathered all the available information on 
this typical character of the eighteenth-century and has constructed 
from it a tale of some gaiety and dash. 

Mazzei was born near Florence thirteen years before his great friend 
Thomas Jefferson was born in Albemarle County, Virginia. After 
wandering as far afield as Smyrna and London and after engaging in 
as diverse occupations as medicine, commerce, and horticulture, Mazzei 
in 1771 embarked on a plan to introduce into “the Lands at the back 
of Virginia” the culture of “Silk, Wine and Oil.” He rounded up ten 
vignerons and took them from Leghorn to Virginia. He built “Colle”, 
near Monticello, and wrote George Washington that he found the 
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country better suited for producing wine than any he knew, though it 
was less fit for “oil and lemons.” But the Revolution interrupted 
Mazzei’s agricultural experiments and he shortly left, as a naturalized 
and most loyal citizen of Virginia, for his native Tuscany to try to 
raise loans for Virginia. He never returned to his beloved Albemarle 
County, though he often planned to do so. He did what he could to 
serve the American cause. After independence came, he published in 
Paris the first history of the American Colonies to appear in French. 
It was signed “By a Citizen of Virginia.” But the Bastille fell, so 
to speak, almost athwart his volume as it issued from the press, which 
ruined it as a commercial venture. Luckily he got a job with the 
King of Poland, as his “Intelligencer.” This time it was the Second 
Partition of Poland that put an end to his projects. He returned to 
Italy and lived there until 1816—when he was eighty-six. In that year 
he died, leaving copious memoirs. 

Dr. Garlick’s study accomplishes several purposes, and all of them 
well. In the first place, it definitively “places” a man whose career is 
extraordinarily interesting in itself and by no means unimportant. In 
the second place, it throws a flood of light on the careers of many of 
his more important contemporaries: Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, and 
the other men Mazzei knew and worked with—for Mazzei was a true 
son of the eighteenth century in knowing all the best people. Finally, 
it is precisely because he was the son of his century that Mazzei’s career 
is on one more count worth studying. He was versatile, well travelled, 
urbane, intellectually alert, practical He would at one moment invest 
his money “in opium, scammony, dried figs, and dried, red raisins, se- 
lecting the best of each kind” and at another “be at home till Ten, after 
that with Mr. Gregg at Sir Wm. H. to talk about Vulcanoes till after 
_ 

Dr. Garlick has permitted himself to be amused at the foibles and 
slightly comical tribulations of a very attractive peronality, without 
ever allowing himself to be “smart” at his expense. He has written 
sympathetically and with discernment, and on the basis of industrious 
and intelligent enquiry into Italian, French, English and American 
sources. All students of the period, and particularly those whose chief 
interest is Virginia history, owe him a debt of gratitude for a scholarly 
and entertaining book. Finally, Mazzei himself would be pleased. one 
suspects, that his life has been written by a member of the faculty in 
the University which his great friend Jefferson founded in Mazzei’s 
adopted County of Albemarle. 

STRINGFELLOW Barr, 
Professor of History, University of Vir- 
ginia; Editor, The Virginia Quarterly 
Review. 





Opuscuta. Seria ac Jocosa. Found in the Scrutoir of An Ultra Octo- 
vee. Number II. Our Farrago. Printed for the Publisher. 
1. 


This little book, the work of Judge John Robertson, presents in “The 
Chronicles of the Old Dominion” with Biblical arrangement and diction 
the main episodes in the early history of the Colony in a sprightly and 
delightful manner that is more effective than conventional historical nar- 
rative. The Bolling pedigree included is in harmony with the setting. 

“The Chronicles” are followed by an exhibit of General Winfield 
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Scott’s “Views” on the eve of the Civil War, and personal recollections 
of the author including the memorable incident of his escorting General 
Lee to Richmond in April, 1861, on the occasion of the General’s going 
before the Virginia Convention. 

The distinguished author of this work, Judge John Robertson, was 
born at “Belfield”, Virginia, in 1787. He was Attorney General of 
Virginia, Member of Congress, 1834-39, and for many years Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Virginia. On the approach of the Civil War he 
went to South Carolina and other Southern States to urge forbearance, 
Judge Robertson died at “Mount Athos”, Virginia, on July 5, 1873. 

This rare volume is a gift to the Virginia Historical Society from 
Judge Robertson’s granddaughter, Mrs. A. Walton Fleming. 

Know Your Ancestors. By Mrs. H. Spiller Kelley. George A. Jewett 

& Co., Richmond, Va. 1933. 
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